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WHAT GET. 


For the latest Arithmetics, with most approved modern methods and 
abundant well-graded problems, 


Get Venable’s New Arithmetics. 


Elementary, 40 cts.; Practical, 68 cts. Both books mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


For the Study of Common School Geography, 


Get Maury’s Elementary and Revised Manual. 


Beautiful and accurate maps. Interesting text. Elementary, 54 cts. ; Manual, 
$1.28; both, for examination, $1.50. 


For the Study of Physical Geography, 
Get Maury’s Revised Physical. Mailed on receipt of $1.20. 


For Wall Maps to be used in class exercise or for reference, 


Get Maury’s Wall Maps. [Price, $10.00. 


There are eight in the set. Well made and kept up with the changes of the times. 
For the handiest and cheapest Dictionary of highest authority, 


Get the Clarendon Dictionary. Sent by mail, on receipt of 45e. 


For the freshest, brightest, and best reading books, 


Get Holmes’ New Readers. 


First Reader, 15 cents; Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; Fourth, 50 cents. 


For other valuable text-books, and for terms of introduction and supply, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 19 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


Porter & (joates’ Kducational Caries, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons 


Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunglison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 


Brown’s Elementary Algebra, 


The Practical Copy Books, 


Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scull’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference to 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 


able if not adopted 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphin. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 
184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND AGENCY: 
32 Hawley Street, Boston. 


MARKED GAINS. 


The Annual Reports of the Regents of New York State show constant increase 
in the number of schools under their charge that use 


Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English «*> Young’s Government Class Book. 


According to the latest Report the progress made has been much larger than in any 
preceding year. When teachers also bear in mind that these books are used in many more Regents’ 
Schools than are ALL other books on like subjects combined, they cannot err in their conclusion that the 
Grammars and Class Book are not only showing satisfactory results wherever used, but that their great 
merits are yearly being more and more appreciated. 

The publishers would be pleased to send circulars or other information looking to the introduc- 
tion of the books. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., 771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Three New 


NEARLY 
New English Literature. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS 
FrRoM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 

With Selections /i/ustrating their Works. 
By Dr. TruMAN J. Backus, 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, 
AND HELEN D. Bunn, 

Teacher of English Lit., Brearley School, New York. 
The feature of this book is that it discusses only 
the really bo English authors, —those who made a 
very broad mark in the literature of their day. It 
also furnishes specimens of their writin ne thoroughly 
edited, ane which illustrate the special characteris- 


tics of eac 


Text Books 


READY. 
STODDARD’S 
New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


This bouk has been very carefully revised by two 
very competent educators. All the attractive features 
which made this the most popular Intellectual Arith- 
metic of its day, have been retained. Only such thin 
as have become obsolete have been changed. It will 
appear in an elegant new dress, bound in full cloth. 


Ii. 
A New Series of German Text Books. 
By Pror. H. J. SCHMITZ, 
ELEMENTS of the GERMAN LANGUAGE, First Book. 
Second Book neariy ready. The two parts will be 
bound together, and also sold separately. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfeld St., Boston. 


‘Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCHOOLS ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT - BOOKS 


BOOK- KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


& CO., 


Publishers, 


Single Entry, 


FOR 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


BOSTON, 


MASS. 


“DIXON'S 
Slate-Pencil Sharpener 


Hold the slate pencil yong! in 
the left hand, and with e right 
hand rigidly turn the Sharpener 
back and forth. The alternating 
movement will give the pencil a 
fine point. 


DIXON'S SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER 


Is the neatest and handiest device yet made 


for sharpening slate pencils. 
will be sent any teacher or school officer on 
receipt of 60 cents in stamps or postal note. 


Joseph Dixon Grucible Co., Jersey City, J, 


A sample dozen 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHIPADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 
(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE). 
Suitable for Teachers, _ Schools, and all who 


wish to become acquain with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 
(First Grade) GUITENBERG, 
Teacher ot Natural Sciences, ZARIE, PA, 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
CROSBY & BARTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL History, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The policy of thisinstitution is to make no poomnene 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinies, sub clinics, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter- 
ally and righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will begin in Sept., 1889. and continue for six 
months. Forfull particulars, catalogue, and Clinique 
address KE. Z. BAILEY, 4_D., Registrar, 83084 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Mention this paper. (m] 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
gi.00. No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Post and Stockton Sts., 


195 Wabash Avenu 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


CHICAGO. 


GLOBES are models of the earth, GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, orschool use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. Full information FREE. 

E. HOLENSHADE, Pablisher, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Agents Wanted. 


7. DeWitt Talmago’s New Book, Pen, Pulp.t and Plaftorm, 


Aimed at Wrongs 2B Righted, Follies 2 B Shunned, Don- 

gers 2 B Avoide', Sorrows 2 B Mitigated, Victories 2 B Won. 
treisury of his best thoughts. Beautifully [ustrated, 


702 pages, $2.75. E.B. TREAT, NEW YORK. 


$75 00 to $250 00 A MONTH can be made work 
— “™ ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitably employed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. TORN. 
SON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

N. B.—Ladies employed also. Never mind about sendin 
stamp for reply. Comequick. Yours for biz. J. & Co. 


FITS! 


do not mean merely to stop them for a time and 

nm have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 

have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALI- 

ING SICKNESS a life-long study. 1 warrant my rem. 

edy to cure the worst cases. Because ot hers have fail. 
ed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, 

once for a treatise and a tree bottle of my infalli- 
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STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 


“Yes, Lizzie, I like to do fancy work, but I haven’t felt like trying that pat- 
tern—or anything else—for a week. These awful ‘dragging-down’ pains are 
just killing me!” “I know exactly how you feel, and I can tell you where to 
look for relief. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is a certain cure for all those 
peculiar weaknesses and distressing ailments. Why! it cured me of prolapsus, 
und many of my lady friends have been cured of various grave and painful 
maladies peculiar to our sex, by this wonderful medicine.” It is the only medi- 
cine, sold by druggists, under a positive guarantee, from the manufacturers, 
that it will give satisfaction in every case, or money will be promptly refunded. 
Read guarantee on bottle-wrapper. 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the whole system. For 
overworked, ** worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, dress- 
makers, seamstresses, ** shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers, and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly 
boon, being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, ‘“ Favorite Prescription” is un- 
equaled and is invaluable in allaying and subduing nervous excitability, 
exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous symp- 
toms, commonly attendant upon functional and organic disease. It induces 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 


Copyright, 1888, by WorRLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Bilious Headache, Dizziness, Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, Bilious Attacks, and all derangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved and permanently cured by the use of 


DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS. 


They are the Original Little Liver Pills. Purely Vegetable 
and Perfectly Harmless. As a LIVER PILL, Unequaled! 
CHEAPEST, 

EE. 


ONE PELLET A DOSE! 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz 


Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 4 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


4 : 8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. Lipprincorr Company, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parttes, 


JOSEPH 


STEEL 


G' LLOTT'S 4 Si 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Belis for Schools, Charebes, de. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co, 


MATERIAL. 
7 14th Street, 


Golleges and Scholl. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
47% Courses in Civil, Mechanieal, Mining, and Ele.- 
tric Eng.. Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


f ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

(ng of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, 

‘ Principal. 

ATE NO 

A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 
14 Millions old in thi | 
The Best Fitting and Best E. H. Russext, Principal. 


Wearing Corset E TATE NOR 
ver Made, S BAL SONOOL, Mase. 


F address the 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, Principal HaGan, Ph.D. 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For For both sexes. 
J.C. Principal. 


Sample Dr, X. STONE'S RROXCHI 
AL WAF 
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Gated. STONK MEDICINE Quiney, Lilinois. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE. 
(AN EASTER POEM,) 


BY REV. THERON BROWN. 


They will not come with hurrying tread 
In headlong disarray, p 
The summoned legions of the dead 
On resurrection day. 


No shout, no feverish, crowding strife 
To cross the mortal bound 

Will mark the miracle of life , 
Ascending from the ground. 


God's hands his vanished children yet 
In vital hold retain, 

And on the clock of heaven is set 
Their hour to rise again. 


Till then, unlost and unforgot, 
Amid their slow decay, 

They rest in Love’s unchanging thought 
While ages waste away. 


They slamber in the hope that saith 
** To-morrow will be fair, 

For in the sky of night and death 
The stars are everywhere.” 


There is no peace so wonderful 
As of their silent clime 

Whose solemn calms forever lull 
The frets of earth and time. 


Yet there, tho’ banished breath and sense 
Are past our weak appeals, 

Some motion of Omnipotence 
The very stillness feels ; 


A tremor of the chainless Pulse 
Whose throbbings mightier be 
Than stormiest forces that convalse 

The mountains, air, and sea. 


And still Oae heart with Nature’s need 
Will beat, till Daath shall learn 

The Power that swells the buried seed 
Can bid a soul return. 


That Power no secret can elude 
What time its wakening wave 

Shall stir the shoreless quietude, 
And search each guarded grave. 


And soft as silken bands the clutch 
Of Ruin’s King shall seem 

When, thrilled at Life’s supernal touch, 
The dead begin to dream. 


In dawning thought their rescued past 
Shall gently rise, and slow 

Each several self from out the vast 
To conscious being grow, 


Till from their chambers, clothed complete, 
God's host shall hail the day, 

And all His love their spirits meet 
That kept their slumbering clay. 


al triumph! Not in storms, 
at in unfathomed calm 
Life ever builds its fairest forms, 
And breathes its noblest psalm. 


Its Lord is Maker while He waits, 
As when He wrought before, 
And He in silence who creates 
In silence will restore. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


W. T. Harris, LL.D.: The newspaper is the great 
peace society of the world. 


Surr. George How.anp, Chicago: Meditations in 
the office, and theories worked out at the desk, furnish 
little material to nourish the minds and souls of teachers 
or pupils. There are few things more useless for the fur- 
uishing of a school than the office principal. 


Supr. R. W. Stevenson, Columbus, O.: The instrue- 
tion which Arbor Day affords an opportunity to give to 
the youth of the public schools wi!l have its influence in 
the preservation and protection of the limited forests now 
left, and will encourage the planting of trees for both 
ornament and use. 


Tue Nation: It is a rare thing to find a graduate of 
one of our leading colleges who has brought away any 
respect for the faculty in any character but that of men 
of learning. As men of the world, or as social or moral 
philosophers, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he 
contemns them and contemns their calling. ... . And 
this undergraduate estimate of the professor’s value dif- 
fuses itself through the community. 


THE GRAMMAR QUESTION. 


BY MARY H. LEONARD, COLUMBIA, 8. C. 

The address of Mr. Geo. H. Martin before the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers’ Association, on “‘ What do our Pupils 
know in English Language when they leave the Gram- 
mar School?” is of the greatest interest to all teachers. 
The testimony it gives is full and explicit, both as to the 
attainments and deficiencies of the pupils in the public 
schools, and it will have exceptional weight with all who 
know the writer. Certainly, few teachers are better 
capable of judging, or have had so large opportunities for 
observation as he. 

In the latter part of his address, Mr. Martin raises a 
query in regard to the value of the work done in technical 
grammar. After stating that “the pupils have little 
power to use their knowledge of grammar to determine 
whether sentences are correct or not, . . . . except in the 
ease of very obvious errors,” he continues: ‘“ Whether 
the training itself is worth what it would cost to get it, is 
another question. It is also a question whether it is best 
to teach grammar at all, unless it is carried far enough to 
obtain this practical end.” 

The School Journal of Dec. 22 quotes these sentences 


for the benefit of “the old grammatical grinds who per- 


sist, in spite of all reason, in teaching parsing,” as a sup- 
port to its own position that ‘ most, if not all, the time 
spent in studying grammar is wasted,”—an opinion for 
expressing which, it declares, it has “suffered persecu- 
tion.” “In other words, is the game worth the powder ?”’ 
it asks, and thanks Mr. Martin for having (as it assumes) 
answered the question. 

The question itself is similar to some that are being 
asked all over the South to-day, in view of the large num- 
ber of subjects taught (in the colored schools, especially), 
that either cannot be directly utilized, or are not “ carried 
far enough to obtain a practical end.” Such questions 
will never cease to be asked, both because the defects of 
half-educated pupils are, from the nature of things, more 
conspicuous than their attainments, and because it is so 
easy to measure the worth of education by simply looking 
at its immediate and utilitarian results. 

The question, as applied to grammar, will not be finally 
answered, so long as, in addition to those teachers who 
think that “the design of English grammar now is, and 
always has been, to teach the art of speaking and writing 
the English language with propriety,” there are also other 
influential teachers who believe that “the purposes of 
language study are various, that not the least of these is 
reflective power, that mere correctness is only one, and a 
subordinate one,”* and that “while grammar will be 
ready by and by to do its part in correcting and polishing 
our usages, it is only in its own time and way. We may 
turn it at once into an apparatus for discovering and elim- 
inating errors of speech, . . . . but only at the risk of 
sacrificing more legitimate objects.’’t 


*See Welsh's Kssentials of English. 
'+ Prof. W. D. Whitney, in JouRNaL oF EDUCATION, March 18, 1876. 


There are still some educated persons who do not re- 
gret that they spent some part of their school days in 
“parsing Paradise Lost.” There are teachers who be- 
lieve that the effort “ to turn the lights of intelligent reflee- 
tion upon the instrumentality of thought ” adds precision 
to the thought itself. They believe that the study of the 
logical relationships of sentences (whether it be called 
grammar or logic) is a valuable aid in learning how to 
think, which, we take it, is the highest fruit of intellectual 
education. They even believe that some of this advan- 
tage may have been gained by students of English gram- 
mar who are able to “analyze complex sentences if the 
relations are not very obscure,” even though they are still 
“shaky on participles and infinitives.” 

Within a few years textbooks in grammar have freed 
themselves from much chaff, and the forms of grammat- 
ical statement have lost much of their verbosity. Teach- 
ers have learned that correct habits of speech are to be 
sought through other means than grammatical rules. 
They have relegated syntax to its proper place in the 
higher grades of school work, and are seeking to apply to 
it more rational methods of instruction. It may be still 
a question whether its place is not higher still, among the 
ologies of the high school course. 

But we venture to predict that the study of the con- 
struction of English sentences can never be eliminated 
from our courses of public instruction. It has been well 
said that “those who are born to be heirs of a highly an- 
alytic language must needs learn to think up to it.” 

At present, geography and the various natural sciences 
are the centers of interest with most teachers. But we 
are confident that all efforts to displace the higher forms 
of language study will lead to a reaction in the form of 
renewed interest in the structure of the noble language 
which is the heritage of our English-speaking people. 


THE CITY TRAINING SCHOOL. 


BY SUPT. W. B. POWELL, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


The great need of the hour is more intelligent school 
work by both teachers and pupils. The teacher must 
have an intelligent, broad purpose in all his work, and 
the pupil must take every step into the unknown to ac- 
quire knowledge, for more information and for a better 
understanding. The knowledge when attained is always 
classified because it is sought for a purpose. 

The city training school is one of the instrumentalities 
for training teachers to do intelligent work. There are 
four groups of mental and physical activities that should 
constitute the work of the city training school. I give 
them in pedagogical sequence. The first three constitute 
the basis of the science and art of pedagogy: 1. The 
study of the child or the laws of mental and physical 
growth and refinement. 2. A re-studying of the body of 
facts or the course of instruction from the standpoint of 
a teacher, which will give it a new attribute and change 
its character to that of agent or factor. 3. A study of 
means and practice in their use for the accomplishment 
of the end. 4. A re-stady of the sources and appli- 
cations of knowledge from the teacher’s standpoint, for 
the sake of broadening the views of information as an 
agent or factor, and also for broadening the view of the 
application of knowledge as an agent or factor. 

We should re-study the body of facts and psychology 
in parallel lines, from the teacher’s standpoint, that the 
study of one may aid in the study of the other. The 
study of psychology should be restricted to a few broad 
principles that are generally applicable in all education. 
They are as follows: The student can be made to under 
stand in a general way, the three great categories of mind 
action,—cognitions, emotions, and volitions. He may be 
made to understand the three methods of gaining know 
ledge,—by perception, by induction, and by abduction. He 


can understand the mental processes employed in gaining 
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information by each of these methods, and may be made 
to know the channels of knowledge employed by each of 
these methods, whether original or symbolic, and, if sym- 
bolic, whether primary or secondary. He can understand 
what classes of facts may be learned through original 
channels and what classes must be learned through sym- 
bols. In the application of what he knows of mind-action, 
he can be made to understand that it is necessary to 
establish in the mind by means of the first method and in 
original channels of knowledge, facts or data with which 
comparison is made when knowledge is to be gained by 
either of the two other methods, and may thus be led to ap- 
preciate the importance of a broad, systematic, and careful 
training of the perceptions. 

After this much is understood, he will readily see the 
necessity of a corresponding primary training of the emo- 
tions and of the volitions, by use of original channels,— 
the establishment of standards for comparison by objec- 
tive teaching. He may be led to see the value of ex- 
ample in conduct and environment for the establishment 
of facts and standards for comparison, by which the 
child’s moral nature is to be trained ; and to see also the 
value and to know the proper methods of induction and 
conclusion in moral training. The student at this age 
may be led to see the value of methodical acquisition and 
careful classification of knowledge in the training of 
memory. 

These mental processes are so simple as to be readily 
understood by the ordinary high school graduate, and are 
so broad in their application as to serve as a safe guide 
in all the work of the school. A thorough study of the 
necessity and use of standards of comparison, gained by 
means of the senses, through original channels of knowl- 
edge, leads directly to the determination and establish- 
ment of the first steps in each branch of study. 

The second work of training the teacher is to lead him 
to understand the course of instruction in all its parts and 
purposes. The student is not prepared for this work 
unless he possesses a good knowledge of each branch 
named therein, academically considered. All knowledge 
of the subject and its applications is not necessary. Now, 
he should be led to view from the standpoint of an edu- 
cated person, by turn, each subject considered as a whole, 
to select therefrom the essentials or framework, that he 
may see the lines which his teaching must follow in the 
development of that subject. This analysis requires, first, 


the ability to distinguish between the principal and the 


subordinate, which proceeds from an intelligent compar- 
ison ; second, the courage and good sense to reject, for the 
time being, that unity may be preserved, the numerous 
interesting facts and processes that are but applications of 
the knowledge sought, to the business, duties, and pleas- 
ures of life, and embrace at once that great body of proc- 
esses and applications called practical, that confuse both 
teacher and pupils, and too often prevent the systematic 
training of the mind, as well as the proper understanding 
of the subject taught. 

The pupil is to learn how to teach by teaching. For 
this purpose he should be put in charge of an entire 
school, and should be held responsible for its conduct and 
general managemeat as well as for the teaching,—long 
enough, at least, to develop one unit of work in each 
branch of study ; and, if possible, he should be made to 
develop a unit of work in each branch of study in each 
grade of school. The inefficiency of the pupil-teacher at 
the beginning of the year is to be met by adequate super- 
vision to conserve the interests of the child. The office 
of the training teacher is: To know that the pupil-teacher 
has an intelligent view of what he is to accomplish, and 
to inspire him with enthusiasm, with earnestness, and 
direct him in the lines of methodical work. 

The fourth group of activities embraces a re-study of 
the sources and applications of knowledge, for which pur- 
pose the pupil-teacher should attend teachers’ meetings and 
grade meetings of all kinds during the second half of the 
year. He should be made to visit the different grades of 
schools and make a study of them in systematic order. He 
should be afforded the opportunity of listening to lectures 
by eminent specialists in all branches of information and 
all departments of applications of knowledge. He should 
be given opportunity to broaden his view of sources of in- 
formation and applications of knowledge by visiting mu- 
seums, art galleries, factories, and other places of interest 
and profit. 


courage. 


are to be found anywhere. 


W. B. Powe Lt, 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C. 


The school system of Washington has the opportunity 
of being nationally representative. The location, the 
national element in its support, independence of local 
affairs, the breadth of view of Congress, through which 
the schools are directed, combine to give advantages en- 
joyed nowhere else. It is to be hoped that the day of 
political interference has gone forever. In no other city 
has the character of the supervision stamped itself upon 
the schools more satisfactorily than here. 
Wilson, Powell, have each stood for an idea, the ruling 
idea of the day in both methods and spirit. Superintend- 
ent Powell knows modern methods thoroughly, is imbued 
with their spirit, has exhaustless energy and fearless 
He has introduced manual training, in all its 
branches, into the various grades, and can show as good 
results from the progressive, developmental standpoint as 
He has applied the training 
school idea with much skill and discretion. Nowhere is 
there a better illustration of the way to modify the every- 
day work of every grade through the personality of the 
superintendent in the training school than is to be found 
in the national capital to-day. 


Richards, 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, 


THE PERCENTAGE INCRUSTATION. 


KANSAS CITY. 


The percentage mania is the worst form of acute insan- 
ity that can attack either a principal or an assistant. No 
other school malady that has ever come within my expe- 
rience produces such dire effects. I can compare it to no 
other great upheaval unless I use the language of Chief- 
Justice Marshall when speaking of the French Revolu- 
tion, when he said, “ It was the admiration, the wonder, 
and the terror of mankind?” Whenever a principal boasts 
that his attendance, recitations, and other “ figured affairs ” 
have reached the highest possible results, there is just 
cause for alarm. But one step remains to be taken which 
could sink the school still lower, and that is for the prin- 
cipal to spend all his time in picking up small bits of 
paper in the schoolyard. The only effective remedy for 
this stage of imbecility is to break every ideal belonging 
to this category the principal has set up. 

Evidences of Dry Rot.—This insidious disease appears 
under many disguises, but its tendency is always in the 
same direction, and it leads inevitably to the same result 
mental decay and brain atrophy. I will indicate a he 
symptoms: first, that of the technical grammar fiend 
who will spend months discussing the verbs « went ” fe 
“drank” in the sentences, “The dog went mad ” 
“He drank a bottle of wine.” 


waste years of his life upon such tiny matte 
forced to exclaim that “ iy pe 


; or, 


When a principal will 


are 


a little learning is a dangerou 
thing. Sometimes accompanying the grammar an 
is that of “ catch questions in arithmetic,” 
off into circle squaring 


which branch 


and perpetual motion. U 
such circumstances it is clearly the duty of the s ve 


tendent, or some other friend of the victim 
to get rid of the predominant idea, 
[main track of life and set him to mov 


uperin- 
to help him 
and put him on the 
ing in other lines, 


Judicial Cast of Mind.—A principal is called upon 
almost every day to decide some question involving per. 
sonal rights, duties, or obligations. As a law giver and a 
law interpreter he is known. Frequently the success of 
his school depends upon his justice and moderation in set- 
tling conflicting interests or in harmonizing differences. 
As a preparation for such duties, every principal ought to 
be well grounded in the elements of civil and criminal 
law, as well as in the law of contracts and the law of evi- 
dence. These studies have a tendency to produce delib- 
eration in the mind and the habit of sifting matters thor- 
oughly before reaching conclusions. A year devoted to 
reading in these lines will be time well spent in giving 
broader views to human actions and juster and more lib- 
eral interpretations to human conduct. 

Personal Characteristics.—Promptness, vigilance, en- 
ergy, decision of character, high and noble aspirations, 
industry, skill, tact, inventive power, integrity, sincerity, 
honesty, plenty of reserve power for emergencies, repose 
in action, ability to despatch business or work without 
haste, are traits of character, if harmoniously blended 
with favorable temperaments, which distinguish the most 
successful managers of graded schools. 


THE NASHVILLE CAMPAIGN, N. E. A., 1889. 
More than a quarter of a century ago people from this section of 
the country made a visit to Nashville, with guns and ammunition and 
all the circumstance of war. They left traces of their occupancy 
around the city in earthworks and in devastated fields and forests, 
and in ruined houses and shattered health of women and children. 
Some of those men came back with laurels on their brows; others 
found graves beneath those sunny skies. And now nature has 
restored the beauty of the fields; foliage drapes the spots made 
desolate by war, and time has mercifully assuaged the bitterness of 
strife. The pain of suffering and loss haye gradually yielded to 
the generous impulses of our nature, and where once there was 
hatred and mistrust, kindly feeling and a rivalry in benevolent work 
are now to the front. In place of the thorn and the thistle, the 
vine and the fig-tree; and for the laurel, symbol of bloody strife, 
the olive branch, emblem of brotherhood and peace. 
Education is well advanced at Nashville. ‘The public schools are 
excellent; the high school is equal to that in any city; the gram- 
mar schools are inferior to none. The colored schools are as well 
equipped and as well conducted as the white schools; the people of 
Nashville are alive to the necessity of educating the whole people, 
irrespective of color or previous condition, as much as in any city. 
The higher education is amply provided for. Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity ranks with the best in the land both in its equipment and in its 
students. No normal school has a more advanced course or 
better instructors than the Peabody Normal College. 

The College for Young Women ranks with the best seminaries 
in the country, and it is not alone in that city, The Fisk Uni- 
versity and two others provide higher education for the colored 
people. If anybody goes to Nashville expecting to find an educa- 
tional desert he will be much surprised. If, like the Englishman 
on visiting America half a century back, he expects to find an in- 
ferior civilization in Tennessee, he will be delightfully disappointed. 
If he has not been to California he will learn for the firat time what 
genuine hospitality means; and if he was at San Francisco last 
summer he will see that there is more than one way of doing the 
same thing. Inthe homes, where we shall meet the people on their 
native heath ; in the hotels and public places, where citizens congre- 
gate ; on the streets and ia the places of amusement, the groves and 
the pleasure resorts, everywhere the teachers of the country from 
the east and the west, from the north and the south, will mest 
with a cordiality of weleome that will captivate their hearts; and 
in the association with each other, a bond of friendship will grow, 
stronger to bind the sections than any federal laws. In no place 
where the N. E. A. has met, except in San Francisco, has so great 
outlay been made by the inhabitants to entertain the teachers of 
the country, and nowhere else is the growing influence of this 
class of workers upon the future of our country more fally recog- 
nized than in Nashville. 

And the city itself isa gem. Nestled among a cordon of hills, 
wooded, or surmounted with noble institutions and elegant resi- 
dences, or covered with verdant fields, the city, built upon an undu- 
lating surface, has many noble buildings, fine residences, and sub- 
stantial business houses, And from the porticoes and terraces of 
- ny 3 itol, itself an imposing specimen of Grecian architecture, 
there is a view of the city and the surrounding country which is 
extremely lovely. The distant hills are bathed in a mellow ra- 
diance that softens the outline and imparts that indescribable charm 
which painters seek in vain to transcribe. The river winds noise- 
lessly below, and the breeze upon this eminence brings to the eat 
the hom of a buzy little city. In this building the educational 
—— Will be held, and perhaps some of the department meetings 
will be there. The General Association will meet in a fine theater 
called the Vendome, and convenient places will accommodate the 
meetings of other departments in the afternoons. It is my inten- 
eater Roa to say a few words to your readers about the pro 

Nashville meetings, and something about the ways of 


going there, and the scenery on the way, and the excursions aed 
for the members of the N. E. A. ~ > 4 


A. P. MARBLE, President for 1889. 
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SCHOOL REFORMS.* 


BY MISS CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


The first consideration of the schools should be the 
pupils’ health. There is going on in many of our schools 
to-day, public and private alike, a physical deterioration 
which cannot fail to alarm the thoughtful observer. When 
not only are sanitary surroundings considered essential to 
the child’s well-being, but gymnastic exercises are con- 
ceded to be as necessary for his body as is grammatical 
analysis for his brains; when constant cramming and too 
frequent examinations are consigned to that limbo where 
they originated, then truly we may feel some security for 
the physical future of the race. 

Every day that I live the conviction is more strongly 
forced upon me that the best teachers are needed in the 
primary schools. There is no way whereby our educa- 
tional interests can be saved except by sound elementary 
instruction. How can any fairly intelligent person deny 
the truth of this proposition? Theoretically nobody does 
deny it. Practically, if any distinctions have to be made 
in accommodations, the smallest children get the poorest. 
The primary classes, five times too large, are placed in 
charge of young, inexperienced girls, furnished with a 
diploma, a program, and a time-table. 

We need, in the teaching profession, the most thor- 
oughly cultivated men and women that the country can 
furnish; and salaries should be large enough to attract 
them and induce them to remain in the ranks. The 
public school system can never be what it ought to be 
and what we long to have it, until women are accorded 
their rightful share of school management. 

It is the work of the educated women of America to 
save the children of America. 


* Abstract of a paper read before the New York Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnez. 


NATIVE TREES.—(VIL)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE YELLOW BIRCH. 


Look for the yellow birch in cool situations, both in 
swamps and upon highlands. It is often found in com- 
pany with the red maple, the ash, and other trees which 
grow best in moist ground. It is not uncommon to find 
it side by side with the black birch. Upon forest-covered 
hills and mountains this species occurs in a quite distinct 
band; as, upon the side of Mt. Monadnock, N. H., suc- 
ceeding, in ascent, the belt of rock maple and birch, and 
preceding the belt of red oak and spruce. 

The Head.—This tree, when grown from a seedling in 
open ground, has a broad or bicular head, and well- 
balanced, if not in a wind-swept spot. 

The limbs strike out low from a massive trunk. They 
are very numerous, at sharp angles, long and lithe, divid- 
ing into slender spray, which usually droops upon the 
lower limbs. The limbs are tough and elastic, and sway 
grandly to and fro in high winds. The central stem of 
an openly grown tree is but a firmly knotted union of its 
thickly crowded limbs; but, in the forest, the yellow 
birch grows to a great height, with a clean, limb less stem 
crowned by a small, tufted head of bushy limbs. 

The leaves differ from those of the black birch in their 
lighter shade of green, in being more distinctly hairy 
when young, more elliptical in shape, in having coarser 
serratures upon the margin, and a longer point at the 
apex. In the autumn they change to a pale yellow, with 
little variation in shade. 

The blossoms of the yellow birch come from sterile, 
tassel-shaped catkins, two or three inches long, and from 
smaller erect ones, which grow to cone-like heads contain- 
ing the seeds, which ripen in autumn. These catkins, 
opening with purple and gold, at a season when there is 
little in vegetation to attract attention, will. be prized as 
their beauties are noticed. 

The winged seeds are not greatly different from those 
of the black birch. 

The appearance of the bark is a distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the tree. It is of a yellowish color, silky in 
texture, having a silvery, metallic luster. ‘The outer parts 
hang in frayed or ribbon-like strips, almost fantastic in 
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appearance. On very old trees it becomes much thick- 
ened, broken, and divided into rough plates. 

Another prominent characteristic of the tree is seen in 
its habit of bulging at the roots, which strike out above 
the surface in huge ribs, leaving, in the angles, spaces for 
mosses, ferns, and other wood plants, which delight to 
hide in such secure nooks. 

The wood, when polished, as in ornamental work, is of 
such a silvery luster as to give it the name, silver birch. 
It is used for most of the purposes to which the wood of 
the black birch is applied. Its elasticity adapts to the 
purpose of bent work. As fuel, it is slightly below that 
of the black birch. 

Tell what qualities or habits of this tree make it not 
well adapted for a city or village shade-tree. Tell in 
what situations it might form a am attractive 
landscape tree, 

If you can find a well-grown yellow birch tree in the 
midst of wild surroundings, relate how you found it; 
what is around it or associated with it; what you found 
growing under it. Give a description of the tree itself, 
and what feelings it awakened in you. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


THERE should be a large mat kept reasonably clean in 
the entry of every schoolroom. 


Pourits should rarely, if ever, commit to memory the 
descriptive lessons of their textbooks. They are liable, 
very liable, to get the words without the thought, and 
words thus learned rarely abide in the mind any length 
of time. Thoughts rather than words are essential in 


geography. 


EVERY-DAY KNOWLEDGE. 


Ask your school to write without previous notice answers 
to the following questions, all of which seem perfectly 
easy: 

1. What is the lower rim of a teacup ? 

2. What is the haft of a table knife ? 

3. What is the tang of a table knife ? 

4. What is the shank of a table fork ? 

5. What is the shank of a common pin / 
6. What is the shank in a pair of scissors ? 
7. What is the shank of a key ? 

8. What is the body of a thimble ? 

9. What is the stalk of a hairbrush ? 

10. What is the dial of a clock? 

11. What is the stretcher of an umbrella ? 

12. What is the shaft of a feather ? 

13. What is the margin of a book ? 

14. How many faces have the covers of a book ? 

15. What is the barrel of a bell ? 

16. What is the crown of a bell ? 

17. What part of a carriage is called am arm ? 

18. What is the rim of a wheel? 

19. What is the curbstone in a street ? 

20. What is the king post of a house ? 

21. What is the sash line of a window ? 

22. What holds the glass in a window frame? 

23. How does pure water taste ? 

24. From what is linen made ? 

25. From what is india rubber made ? 


GEOGRAPHY IN NEW HAVEN. 
[EDITORIAL.} 

The great reforms in teaching geography have not 
been sufficiently emphasized or appreciated. Mr. 
Frye has presented a classic in the matter of magnifying 
the importance of structural characteristics. Mr. King 
has presented a remarkable array of modern methods, 
and Colonel Parker has given a full outline of his philos- 
ophy and method, and still many teachers do not grasp 
the changed conditions and changing tendencies. A report 
of a single lesson, as we saw it taught in the regular order 
of things, may aid materially some teacher. It was not 
a show lesson, but an every-day lesson with a flesh-and- 
blood class. 

The lesson was upon the City of Washington. The 
exercise of the day before had been given to a consider- 


ation of the city, the things the teacher wanted them to 


Ri and the sources of information. The pupils were 
then expected to exercise the inquisitive tendency of their 
mental nature in satisfying the fact-hunger of their mind 
with such food as a search for information about the 
nation’s capital would furnish. We chanced to enter one 
of the lower grammar classes just as the lesson of the 
second day upon that topic was begun. We give the reci- 
tation as it was given by the class, condensing the answers 
in some instances. 

Washington is a large city in area, and has about twice as many 
people as this city. 

The streets are very long, and very wide, and very smooth. They 
are made very regular, and from one street to the next is called a 
block. This is the way they are arranged : 


The city is divided into four parts, with the capitol as the center, 
and the main part of the city is one of these sections known as 
North West, so that in addressing a letter to anybody there we 
write N. W. after the name and number of the street. 

The streets running east and west are numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., and 


those running north and south are lettered A, B, C, ete. 

Then there are avenues crossing the city in such a way as to cut 
many of the blocks. . 

The streets are very nice. They SIV ALAR 
are something like concrete. I 
have forgotten what they call it. 

They are never muddy. They Pe > 
are kept most as clean asa floor, Y q 

There are many trees on all . Z) WN] C) 
the streets. There were no trees > NJ 
here at first, and the way they got VA) [ | [) IS 
so many good trees was to have 
a “‘nursery”’ or place to raise trees, and they took seeds or little 
bits of trees and raised them in this nursery, and when they were 
large enongh they set them out beside the streets, and now they 
are the handsomest streets in the country. The streets used to be 
very muddy. They are now, out of the city, where they are not 
covered with this concrete. 

Pennsylvania avenue is the finest business avenue in the city. It 
runs from the capital to the White House. 

Massachusetts avenue is the next most important avenue. There 
are places where the avenues and streets meet in such a way as to 
make a large open space, and here they make a park and usually 
have a statue of some great American general or statesman. 


The “‘great thing’’ of the city is the capitol. [There was a 
beautiful drawing of the capitol upon the blackboard, placed there 
by one of the pupils who was a natural artist.) The dome in the 
center looks like the top of the Church of the Sacred Heart in this 
city. The room under the dome is called the ‘‘rotanda,’’ and is 
open all the way from the floor. It is 280 feet high; i. ¢., almost 
as high as “‘ East Rock,’’ which is 300 feet high. 

The teacher then told them some things about the 
“wings” in which the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives meet, and about the election of President, and 
the Inauguration Day, and told them to find out all they 
could about these things, the members of the cabinet, and 
the public buildings of the city, for the next lesson. 
Goodby forever to much of the nonsense about map 
questions, especially about capes, bays, ete. The study 
of representative cities is to supplant much of this. The 
class studies some six or eight characteristic cities in 
America,—Sitka, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, ete., considering in con- 
nection with Washington the suggestions in regard to 
civics ; with Philadelphia and Boston, the development of 
Revolutionary history; with Sitka, the conditions of the 
far Northwest; with San Francisco, the mining interests ; 
with Chicago, the ecommerce of the lakes and the grain 
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products; with New York, the national, internal, and 
foreign commerce ; with New Orleans, the characteristics 
of the French settlement and customs. The books upon 
her table, for the use of the pupils were : 

Johnson’s Encyclopedia, Champlain’s Young Folks’ Cyclopedia, 
Bett’s Washington Outside and Inside, T. Nelson & Son’s World at 
Home, Hezekiah Butterworth’s Zigzag Journeys, Out and About, a 
portfolio of engravings and wood-cut illustrations of the principal 
cities of the world, a scrap-book of clippings of her own of corre- 
spondence from various cities. 

It should be said that in a lower grade they have 
studied New Haven. By rare good fortune I found a 
lower class upon, this subject. They had a moulding-board 
upon which they had just completed, or the teacher had 
for them, a profile map of the city, with the harbor, rivers, 
creeks, streets in the center of the city, High Rock, ete. 
They knew the direction of every street, and the location 
of all the principal buildings. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 


BY SUSAN STAYNER BONGARTZ, PROVIDENCE, RB. Il. 
Sixth Paper. 


The drawings which we represent in this lesson would 
best be put upon the board in the absence of the class. 
Teachers who are inexperienced in handling this subject 
will thus avoid embarrassment which might be caused by 
the presence of a critical audience. 

The second drawing (Fig. 16) may be concealed by 
pinning or tacking a piece of paper over it until the first 
has been discussed. 

The drawings should be made largt enough to be seen 
clearly from all parts of the schoolroom. I have,found 
in presenting diagrams copied from books upon the board 
that one half-foot to each inch is an acceptable scale ; 
for example, a printed line one inch in length should be 
drawn on the blackboard 
six inches in length. 

The teacher may ask 
what the view represents, 
why the dotted line ss 
drawn, what it is called. pore 

Where is the fence? Above the level or below? How 
could the level of the eye be so high? A grown person 
is scarcely ever as high as an ordinary fence. 

Some of the scholars will surely be able to tell the 
rest that probably it was seen from some high place, the 
window of a house, for instance, or a hill, and that caused 
the eye to be high up. 

Compare the view with the front view of the square 
placed below the level of the eye. The fence may he 
imagined to consist of a number of squares placed side 
by side, forming a long rectangle, each end at just the 
same distance from the horizontal line. 

Now we will uncover the second drawing (Fig. 16). 


See if the chillren recognize the picture, and can tell 
why it is drawn differently. The level of the eye is the 
same, but something has changed. What is it? Who 
ean tell’ Those who were diligent at the fifth lesson 
will say we have changed our position,—our station 
point,—so we see it differently and see more of it, for we 
can see around the corner; and indeed can see two sides 
of the house instead of only the front side as before. 

The fence is turned away from us, as the square was 
in the third lesson when it was below the level of the 
eye. You will remember both sides of the square in- 
clined upward to the horizontal line, because (?) 

The distance from the lines forming the fence to the 
horizontal line seems to be gradually smaller until the 
fence becomes so small that it seems to vanish altogether. 
(Define vanish.) 

This is because at last there seems to be no distance 
between the lines of the fence and the horizontal line, for 
they all meet in one point. 

Now this point where the distance from the fence to 


the horizontal line is so small that you can{hardly see it, 
—so far from the eye that the object seems to vanish 
entirely,—this point has a name of its own, and to-day I 
hope we have learned to understand something about the 
vanishing point. 
Rue 4. 

The distant point* on the horizontal line where the 

lines of the object meet, is called the vanishing point. 


A GEOGRAPHY EXERCISE. 


To write a story in geographical terms, or reverse the 
translation, is an exercise that finds favor among teach- 
ers and scholars alike. When prominent facts alone are 
employed, it assumes the dignity of a helpful educational 
method ; but where facts of only local significance are 
used for the sake of developing a good story, the exercise 
becomes an interesting school game, suitable for busy 
work for older scholars. The following story was de- 
signed by a pupil in one of the schools of Dunmore, Pa., 
—L. R. Fowler, superintendent. It shows what may be 
done to awaken a lively interestin matters of geography : 


OUR PICNIC. 


One (mountain in District of Columbia near Washington) day, early 
in April, I (small town in Oregon near its metropolis) and two of my 
friends (town in South Australia) (most southern cape in South 
America) and (one of the peninsulas of the Chinese Empire) (small 
town in Maine, near Saddleback Mountain) thought that we would 
go and hunt for arbutus. Well equipped in the matter of lunch 
baskets we proceeded to the (/ake in Canada), On the way we 
saw some boys trying to get at a (city in West Virginia on the Kan- 
awha river); we did not stay to watch them, however, but walked 
on to (city in Virginia, near Manchester). 

The day was a0 (bay south of Maine) that we stood and admired 
the landscape. Pretty soon a man passed by, and stopped to ask 
if we were (mountains in Oregon near Crooked river). We laughed, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, no.’’ We were in the (/ake in Canada) then, 
when suddenly (town in South Australia) cried, ‘‘ Oh, see the great 
(small city in southwestern part of Virginia).’’ Sure enough, there 
was one coming toward us, with war in his eye. I felt that I 
ought to defend my friends, so I picked up a piece of (small river 
in southwestern part of West Virginia) that was handy and kept it 
as an article of defence. By this time the (small city in western 
part of Virginia) was quite near us. We ran as hard as we could, 


‘|and for (island east ef Long Island) went up a tree. Our enemy 


seeing that we had disappeared, marched off in triumph. We now 
descended from our perches, and once more went on our search. 
We had failed to find any arbutus up to this time, and of course 
were most anxious. 

(Town in South Australia) and I were searching in one spot, 
when we heard (one of the peninsulas of the Chinese Empire) ex- 
claim (‘*‘ city in eastern part of Nevada’’). We hurried to her and 
found a bed of the most beautiful arbutus. It was nearly out and 
so sweet. 

By this time we felt (a kingdom southeast of Germany), and go set 
about looking for a place to eat our lunch. We soon found an 
(small town in southern Alabama, near Pigeon river) grove, near a 
most delightful (sma/l town in northern part of Nevada). There we 
each ate a (islands west of North America) an (river in southern 
Africa), some (city on island of Ceylon), and mavy other good 
things. We all agreed that we had bad a (smail village in the central 
part of Arizona) time, and went home perfectly satisfied with our 
picnic. HELEN M. MERRIMAN, 


THE TRANSLATION, 


One pleasant day, early in April, I, Helen, and two of my 
friends,—Clare Horn and Corea Phillips,—thought that we would 
go and hunt for arbutus. Well equipped in the matter of lunch 
baskets, we proceeded to the woods. On the way, we saw some 
boys trying to get at a hawk’s nest; we did not stay to watch them 
however, but walked on to Clover Hill. 
The day was so pleasant that we stood and admired the land- 
scape. Pretty soon a man passed by, and stopped to ask if we 
were three sisters? We laughed, and said, ‘‘Oh, no.”” We were 
in the woods then, when suddenly Clare cried, ‘ Oh, see the great 
turkey.” Sure enough, there was one coming towards us with war 
in his eye. I felt that I ought to defend my friends, so I picked u 
a piece of coal that was handy, and kept it as an article of pense 
By this time the turkey was quite near us. We ran as hard as ; 
could, and for shelter went up a tree. Our enemy seeing that - 
had disappeared, marched off in triumph. We now descended vie : 
our perches and once more went on our search. We had failed . 
find any arbutus up to this time, and of course were most auxious. 
Clare and I were searching in one spot when we heard Corea 
claim, “Eureka”; we hurried to her, and saw a bed of the me 
beautiful arbutus.. It was nearly out, and so sweet. 
By this time we felt hungry, and so set about to look for a place 
to cat our lunch. We soon found an evergreen grove, p : 
delightful spring. There we each ate a sandwich, an ae isi 
candy, and many other good thiogs. We all amend np 


had a tip-top time, i 
sod p time, and went home perfectly satisfied with our 


* This point represents a distance 
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< © speak of apparent distance, y more distant than 


ARBOR Day. 


LEND A HAND. 


Vast areas of sand barrens in the different countries of 
Europe bave been reclaimed by tree-planting. In France 
alone nearly one million acres of desolate land, once sup- 
posed to be doomed to everlasting sterility, have been 
thus redeemed and rendered fertile. 

Our Atlantic sand plains were once covered with for- 
ests, and can be re-forested. More than ten thousand 
acres on Cape Cod, which thirty years ago were lying 
waste, beaten by winter tempests and scorched by summer 
suns, are now covered with thriving planted trees. 

Ex-Governor Morton says of Nebraska, the state which 
originated Arbor Day, “ We have growing to-day more 
than seven hundred thousand acres of trees which have 
been planted by human hands.” And tree growth is 
rapid within the limits of the former “Great American 
Desert.” 

Not every one may make an immortal name, in the 
usual acceptation of the term; but any one can prolong 
his memory and his asefulness by making a tree grow 
where none grew before. Lend a hand on Arbor Day. 


THE HORSE-CHESTNUT. 


Most children know Grimm's fairy tale of the prince 
who drew twenty ells of cloth out of a millet seed; but 
the contents of a horse-chestnut bud are almost as won- 
derful. One the size of a pea which was examined by a 
German naturalist with a powerful microscope showed 
seventeen outer scales overlapping and gummed together 
to protect the bud from frost. Under these were four 
perfect leaves around a flower spike so perfectly formed 
that sixty-eight complete flowers could be counted, with 
even the pollen on their stamens clearly distinguishable. 

At this season, before the leaves appear, each shoot 
will be seen bearing at its end one of these brown, scaly, 
gummy buds. Where each leaf parted from the shoot in 
autumn was left a sear on which are seven dots, the ends 
of the midribs, bound together in the stalk, and broken 
off with the death of the leaf. It is supposed that the 
name horse-chestnut is derived from those black dots that 
resemble the nails in a horseshoe. 


“ WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE.” 


No one poem will be so universally recited on Arbor 
Day as that of Mr. George P. Morris, and teachers will 
do well to read to the children the circumstances which 
led to its being written. In a letter, dated New York, 
Feb. 1, 1837, Mr. Morris gives the following account : 


Riding out of town a few days since, in company with a friend, 
an old gentleman, he invited me to turn down a little, romantic, 
woodland pass, not far from Bloomingdale. ‘* Your object ?’’ in- 
quired I. ‘* Merely to look once more at an old tree planted by 
my grandfather long before I was born, under which I used to play 
when a boy, and where my sisters played with me. There I often 
listened to the good advice of my parents. Father, mother, sisters, 
—all are gone; nothing but the old tree remains.’’ And a pale- 
ness overspread his fine countenance, and tears came to his eyes. 
After a moment’s pause, he added: ‘‘ Don’t think me foolish. | 
don’t know how it is; I never ride out but I ture down this Jane 
to look at that old tree. I have a thousand recollections about it, 
and I always greet it asa familiar and well-remembered friend.” 
These words were scarcely uttered when the old gentleman cried 
out, ‘‘ There it is! ’? Near the tree stood a man with his coat off, 
sharpening an ax. ‘‘ You're not going to eut that tree down, 
surely?” “Yes, but I am, though,” said the woodman. 
. What for ?”’ inquired the old gentleman, with choked emotion. 

‘What for? I like that! Well, I will tell you, I want the tree 
wet firewood.” ‘* What is the tree worth to you for firewood ?” 

Why, when down, about ten dollars.” Suppose I should give 
you that sum,” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ would you let it stand ?”’ 

Yes.” ‘You are sure of that?’ ‘Positive!’ Then give 
mea bond to that effect.” We went into the little cottage in 
which my companion was born, but which is now occupied by the 
woodman. I drew up the bond. It was signed, and the money 
paid over. As we left, a young girl, the daughter of the wood 
= assured us that while she lived the tree should not be cut. 
aioe circumstances made a strong impression on my mind, and 

ished me with the materials for the song I send you. 


ARBOR DAY NOTES. 


To Nebraska belongs the honor of giving birth to Arbor Day, 
which may now be called the Daughter of the Regiment of States, 
so generally has it been adopted. About seventeen years ago, *t 
the suggestion of ex-Governor Morton, a proclamation was issued 


for the observance of a day of tree-planting ; and it is said that the 
sun set on a rising generation of twelve millions of trees within the 
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state boundaries, where in the morning had d the last remains ° ~*e 
of the ‘‘ Great American greater Classical Department. 


day’s work was ever done. 


po All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
ARBOR DAY GEMS. Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Wood, and not gold, is the basis of national wealth. 


Trees improve the climate by sheltering the ground so that it is 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 


Trees shelter animals and homes from the winds of winter. 
Trees farnish material for a great variety of things used by man. 


HOW TO IMPROVE OUR TEACHING OF LATIN. 


The question ‘‘ What should be done to make Latin more prac- 
tical ?”’ involves the preliminary question, ‘‘ What is the object in 
studying Latin?’’ Anything which accomplishes its purpose is 
©The tres is the father of the rain and the mother of the practical. There is a tendency to narrow the meaning of the word 
Sensiahat® practical by assuming the aim of life to be only in the present and 
«The wealth, beanty, fertility, and Kealthfulness of the country the outward. No true conception of the nature and destiny of 
: “FY|man admits euch a narrowing of the term. It may be doubted 
largely Sepent upon the conservation of our forests and the planting | whether the study of Latin could ever be made practical in that 
of trees. sense, except as all study strengthens the mind, and strength is a 
“* A glorious tree is the old gray oak ; practical thing in every sense of the word. 
What, then, is the chief object in studying Latin ? Not merely 
On the trees around, to develop the athletic powers of the mind by putting it through a 
Like a king among his peers.”’ certain kind of exercises, so that any other language might as well 
“ ‘ - be established for it; not erudition in philology and the techni- 
Serene! calities of grammar,—that is for the scientific specialist; not 
joy facility in writing and speaking, which may sometimes be the chief 
For Spriag h Senity. nat tee bleed eeathere or only aim in studying modern languages. It is well to be able to 
pring has come forth, an and sou breeze . “ or 
Is telling the tale to the shrubs and the trees, write and speak Latin, but not for the sake of writing and speak- 
Which, anxious to show her ing it. The main object of studying Latin is to understand and 
The duty they owe her, — - enter into the spirit of the Romans. That trite and much-abused 
Have decked themselves gaily in emerald and gold. line of Pope, *‘ The proper study of mankind is man,” has thus 
much truth in it,—that no studies are so fitted to yield that com- 
plex product called culture as those which deal with human life, 
its various phases, and the history of its development. A recent 
writer, after saying that the object of education is not to enable a 
man to get a living but to get a Jife, thus sums up the constituents 
of culture: ‘‘ A certain largeness of view, an acquaintance with 
the intellectual life of the world, the appreciation of principles, 
the power and habit of independent thought, the freedom from 
personal provincialism, and the recognition of the other point of 
view.’’ If we compare history, language, literature, and art, the 
humanities, with science whether physical or metaphysical, it can 
scarcely be doubted that the former line of studies is better 
adapted to produce these results. Farther, to know the language 
and literature of a people is the very best way to know that people, 
—its peculiar genius which has worked out its history and given it 
Concert Recitation.—‘‘ The Rivalet’’ ; Swinton’s Fourth Reader, its place in the Covelopenent What Frock 
page 138. and German can fail to see and feel in the polished brilliancy, the 
tad te quenter ta the Untied lively wit, the logical exactness of the one language, and the 
Gites then-te strength, simplicity, and directness of the other, the society-lov- 
There ave but thirty-five species of native trees in France which ing Frenchman and the home-loving German ; the eternal struggle 
attain a height of over 30 feet. of the Frenchman to embody the idea, and the eternal contentment 
Theve are apecies in Germany: than height of of the German with the idea disembodied. Such is our relation to 
90 feet, while in the upper part of the Mississippi Valley alone the Greek and Roman, such our inheritance from them, that it is 
. ae well for us to understand them. Besides, to enter into the spirit 
rss yrs oat ” of the ancients is more broadening than to enter into the spirit of a 
P= ro a Tree’; by Blanche Willis Howard, in modern nation whose ideas are somewhat like our own; also, for 
St. Nich aes i 1889. . : the same reason, it is more difficult. When it is done, the study 
The Seasone.”” of the so-called dead languages is practical. 
Song —‘‘ Flowers are Blooming.”’ * But how sball it be done? In the first place, facility in reading 
“ Little by Little” ; Marpers’ Second Reader, page 189. must be attsived, and mony Latin books mast be read with case 
“How an Apple Tree Grows’; Swinton’s Advanced Fourth and rapidity. When it comes to a discussion of methods in detail, 
it must be remembered that teaching is not a mechanical employ- 


Read+r, page 42. 
“What Seeds Come From”; Harpers’ Third Reader, page 195. | meut- In the mechanic arts there is a right way and a wrong way 
to do things, and every one can be taught to do them in the same 


** Some Wonderful Trees’’; Harpers’ Third Reader, page 235. ‘ 
“How Flowers Come in Spring’; Harpers’ Third Read:r, | ¥#Y- But neither teacher nor pupil is a machine. A teacher is 
page 133. limited by his own mental constitution and that of the pupil or 
‘* God Everywhere in Nature’; Carlos Wilcox. class. He should be able to put himself at the pupil’s point of 
‘A Forest Hymn”; Bryant. view, and thus only can he bring the pupil to his point of view. 
Song.—** To the Woodland Away! ”’ In a broad and general way some methods may be called good and 
Song. —‘* Woodman, Spare that Tree.”’ others bad, but only io a broad and general way. 
‘The Primeval Forest ’’ ; Longfellow. My own experience seems to teach me that facility in reading is 
‘* The Pine Tree ’’ ; Emerson's ‘‘ Wood Notes.”’ not to be gained by abandoning the old plan of insisting upon a 
** The Forest ’’; Jones Very’s ‘‘ The Tree.”’ thorongh knowledge of grammar and practice in translation. It 
** The Oak ’’; George Hill's “‘ Fall of the Oak.’’ may have been a bad method to swallow the grammar whole, as it 
‘* Song of the Trees ’’; Joseph W. Miller. were,—to commit it in the abstract without regard to its meaning 
Song.—‘‘ Forest Song ”’?; W. H. Venable. or use. But it does not follow that thorough and accurate gram- 
Song.—“ Arbor Day.’’ * matical knowledge is unnecessary; without it, reading is impos- 
Song. —‘* The Leaves and the Wind.’’ * sible. 
Song.—‘* The Wood.” * Again, too much time may have been given to translation, but 
Song.—‘' A Spring Song.” * unless the pupil is held to frequent translation he is apt to be con- 
Song.—*‘ Song of Parting.’’* tent with inaccuracy, and nothing is more fatal to understanding, 
** The Two Elms”; J. T. Trowbridge. scholarship, culture, and moral character than habitual inaccuracy. 
Geawe Writing Latin is very essential,—detached sentences and connected 
discourse, exercises assigned for preparation, and exercises written 
at sight in class. Conversation in Latin, practiced from the begin- 


** The oak for grandeur, strength, and noble size, 
Excels all trees that in the forest grow.’’ 


‘* As the leaves of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities of 
the air, and to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to me 
as if they drew from us all sordid and angry passions, and breathed 
forth peace and philanthropy.” 


** So long as the rivers flow, 

So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies, 

And shelter the earth below. 

Hurrah for the beautiful trees! 
Harrah for the forest grand! 
The pride of His centuries, 

The garden of God’s own hand.”’ 


FOR AN ARBOR DAY PROGRAM. 


ARBOR DAY ESSAY SUGGESTIONS, 


The Western School Journal gives the following suggestions for 


essays : 
** Flowers the Friends of Trees.”’ 


“The Beauty of Trees.’’ (Suggestion: See Atlantic Monthly, 


Vol. XXL, page 641.) 


Historie Willows.’’ (Saggestion: Arnold's Willow,’’ oppo- 
site West Point; ‘‘ Gates’ Willow,’’ New York City; ‘‘ Alexan- 


der Pope’s Willow,’’ Twickenham.) 


Historic Oaks.’ (Suggestions: ‘‘ The Big Tree,’’ at Geneseo, 


N. Y.; “ The Charter Oak,” at Hartford, Conn.) 


‘* Liberty Elms.”’ (Suggestions: ‘* Old Liberty Elm,”’ Boston ; 
Washirgton’s Elm,” Cambridge; ‘‘ Penn’s Elm,”’ Philadelphia. ) 
‘*My Favorite Tree is the Elm.’’ Discussions upon this essay 
by four others, presenting their favorites in the oak, sycamore, 


beech, and poplar. 


* These songs on be purchased of Ginn & Co., New York and Bos-| 


ton, at 1 cent eac 


ning, is a valuable aid. It adds life and interest, and makes the 
pupil believe that a people once existed who spoke Latin. An an- 
ecdote related in Latin ; the teacher will be received with inter- 
est. The pupils will soon leara to understand it and to answer 
uestions upon it in Latin. Much reading at sight is always good. 
‘To learn to read, It is well to take the sight reading in 
some other portion of the author’s work than the one assigned as a 
lesson. This gives a wider kuowledge of the author, and avoids 
the temptation to let sight reading take the place of a prepared 
translation. Reading aloud is good practice, and adds greatly to 
the pleasure of reading, especially in the poets. : , 
At this point, the soul of the overworked teacher rises within 
me, and cries ‘‘ Enough, enough, and more than enough! What 
next will you demand of me with your ‘aims’ and ‘methods’ and 
‘ progress’ ?’’ Some one will ask, ‘‘ How accomplish all this in 
the limited time assigned to Latin?” or the still more crucial 
question, ‘* Do you do it yourself ?’’ To which I reply, ‘I do 
not.”’? Point me the teacher of chemistry who, in the time allotted 
to that study in the college curriculum, makes his pupils accom- 


plished, practical chemists; or to the teacher of English whore 
pupils are as much at home in English literature and have as just 


an appreciation of its masterpieces as he could wish ? Who reaches 
his ideal ? We can only be faithful in striving, happy in doing 
our best, content to fall short now where we must, not content to 
abide where we are. Marky E,. CASE. 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


{Extract from Mrs. Mary H. Hunt's Arnual Report.) 


States having no, Scientific 


States having Scientific Temperance 
Temperance Ed. Laws. 


Education Laws. 


NEw ENGLAND STATES, 
Enacted 1882, Vermont ; 
amended 1886, adding * ¢ |i § 

= 1883, New Hampshire, “ 

” 1884, Rhode Island t 

sie 1885, Maine t { 

1885, Massachusetts || 

1886, Connecticut { 


MIDDLE STATES, 
Enacted 1884, New York | 4 New Jersey. 
1885, Pennsylvania * t |i 
‘* 1887, Delaware t 
SOUTHERN STATES, 
Enacted 1885, Alabama Virginia. 


North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 


1886, Maryland tf | 
** 1887, West Virginia * t || 


1888, Louisiana * || § Georgia. 
ississippi. 
Texas. 
Arkansas. 
Kentucky. 
WESTERN STATES. 
Enacted 1883, *t§ Indiana, 
Michigan ; Penalty indefi- Illinois. 
Amended 1886, nite. 


Enacted 1887, | 
Minnesota. ; Penalty permissive. 

Enacted 1885, Wisconsin t 

1885, Kansas t 

1885, Missouri 

1885, Nevada, 

1885, Nebraska % 

** 1885, Oregon t 

1886, Iowa * t 

1887, Colorado * || 

ie 1887, California * t 

1888, Ohio * 

TERRITORIES, 


All Brought under the Law by Act of Congress of 1886, 


Idaho * } || Washington * || Wyoming * ¢ || 7 
Montana * ¢ || § Dakota * || Utah * 9 
Arizona * § § New Mexico * || Alaska * | 


District of Columbia * [|| § 


EXPLANATION OF MARKS, 


(*) The star signifies a penalty attached to the enforcing clause of 
this statute in the state or territory to which it is affixed 

{t) ad dagger siguifies that the study is required ot all pupils in all 
schools, 

(t) The double coene signifies that the study is required of all pu- 
pils in all schools, aud is to be pursued with textbooks in the hands of 
the pupils. 

() The parallel indicates that this study is to be taught in the same 
manner and as thoroughly as other required branches. 

(§) The section mark indicates that textbooks ou this topic used in 
primary and intermediate schools must give one fourth ef their space 
to temperance matters, and those used in high schools not less than 
twenty pages. 

(%) The paragraph indicates that no teacher who has not passeda 
satisfactory examination in this subject is granted a certificate or au- 
thorized to teach. 


A FAMOUS BATTLE GROUND. 


On the banks of the Tippecanoe, a small stream which enters the 
Wabash River in Indiana, was fought the terrific battle of Tippe- 
canoe. 

In this great struggle of frontier times, the allied Western Indi- 
ans, under the chieftainship of Elskwatawa, the ‘‘ Prophet,’’ were 
defeated in November, 1811, by the Americans under the command 
of Gen. Wm. H. Harrison. 

It was a desperate, hard fought battle, and much depended upon 
the result. 

Had the Indians been successful, all barriers of defence for the 
early settlers would have been overthrown and the deadly toma- 
hawk would have been active in the rapid extermination of the re- 
maining pioneers. On the other hand the fortunate termination of 
the contest put an end to further attempts at open warfare by the 
Indians. The rich territory, so long over-run by hostile savages, 
was thrown open for settlement, which rapidly occurred as soon as 
the news of the great victory became widespread. 

Naturally great praise was rendered to the success and intrepid 

bravery of General Harrison and he was honored in many ways. 
He afterwards served as Commander of the Army of the North- 
west, and when Indiana was admitted to statehood, he was selected 
to represent the state in the United States Senate. In 1840 he was 
elected President, and his unfortunate demise occurred shortly 
after being inaugurated. 
The forty-second anniversary of the Battle of Tippecanoe found 
the gallant grandson of ‘‘ Old Tip’’ leading his forces to a great 
political victory which resulted in the selection of Gen. Ben. Harri- 
son as President of the United States. 

The Harrisons have been a hardy race of men, sprung from old 
log cabin stock, which is a sufficient guarantee of its genuineness 
wherever found, Realizing the truth of this, great effort has been 
made to re-discover some of the secrets contained in the old log 
cabin stock of usefal articles, and as 4 result, the famous Old Log 
Cabin Sarsaparilla, universally regarded as the best Spring tonic 
and blood cleanser has been found. Not satisfied with the world- 
wide esteem which ia held for Warner’s Safe Cure, the only cure 
for kidney diseases, the proprietor is willing to do all that is pos- 
sible to establish Warner's Log Cabin Sarsaparilla as foremost 
among household articles on account of its purity and effectiveness. 

After all, each individual has, at all times, the great battle of 
life or death to fight, and for security attention must necessarily 
be given to the best weapons which science can offer humanity in 
the great contest. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 11, 1889. 


Arsor Day is seventeen years old. 


Aprit 30, Centennial of First Inauguration. 
SoMETHING is wrong when the pupils are listless. 


Tne Chicago Free Kindergarten Association had en- 
rolled last year 2,232 children. 


Ir is now thoroughly established that it pays the Boston 
master and submaster to be specialists professionally. 


Massacuusetts has 24,000 pupils in the evening 
schools, an increase of fifty per cent in one year. 


Tae Arbor Day idea has been adopted and is observed 
by thirty-four states. No Northern State east of the 
Rocky Mountains is outside the list. 


Tue Prussian government is nothing if not heroic. It 
imposes a fine, varying from five to fifty marks, on parents 
who allow their children to carry heavily laden satchels 
to and from school. 


We congratulate The National Educator of Pennsyl- 
vania, upon entering the thirtieth year of its existence. 
In tone and temper, matter and method, it is a credit to 
the profession and deserves the success it has attained. 


Connecticut offers from the state treasury a bounty of 
fifty cents for every tree set out by the roadside, under 
certain conditions. The list includes the elm, maple, 
tulip, ash, basswood, oak, black walnut, hickory, apple 
pear, and cherry. 


Tax trustees of the New York Normal College said at 
their last meeting that 6,000 girls are preparing for the 
college, and expect to pass their extrance examination in two 


months; and that but 800 of these can be admitted, from 
lack of accommodations. The trustees regard it as a serl- 
ous matter to deliberately exclude 5,200 girls, and they will 
consider a plan to establish through the city a series of 
te schools in which to teach the studies of the 
lower grades of the college, and promote from them into 
the college proper. Other relief is sought by providing 
that candidates for the college shall be not less than 
fifteen years old and legal residents of the city. 


intermedia 


APRIL THIRTIETH. 


On no day in the history of America has patriotism 
been emphasized in the schools as it will be on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the inauguration of the first 
President of the United States. In many states Arbor 
Day will fall upon the same day and the two celebrations 
will go hand in hand. Supts. Richard Edwards of Illinois, 
and Henry Sabin of Iowa have issued extensive programs, 
or Loyal Leaflets. Washington's Birthday Exercises may 
be had for twenty-five cents of the New England Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, and the JouRNAL has many admir- 
able exercises adapted to both days. Celebrate the day, 
by all means, and celebrate in the best way. 


THE MEETING AT BETHLEHEM. 


President George H. Littlefield, of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction, whose name is a guarantee of success, 
has completed arrangements for the best educational 
meeting yet held in New England, opening in the new 
Casino at the Maplewood, Bethlehem, on Monday even- 
ing, July 8. Railroad rates will be low, excursions about 
the mountains every way attractive, hotel terms reasonable, 
and fare good, program entertaining and profitable. 
There will be a large company of the most progressive 
and enjoyable people of the Eastern states in attendance, 
so that, all in all, it will be a great occasion for a grand 
good time. It will be practically impossible to combine 
other conditions that will give such return of pleasure in 
professional thought, acquaintance, and recreation, as at 
Bethlehem, July 8-10. 


VACATION IN EUROPE. 


Eacu year has attracted an increased number of teach- 
ers to Europe. The larger our educational conventions, 
the greater the number of teachers who go to Europe. 
Each year the excursions are better adapted to their 
wants and to their means. We have before us a circular 
of Henry Gaze & Sons’ excursion to Europe for $150, 
including ocean travel, railroad fares, hotel bills, carriage 
hire, and all other necessary expenses for a thirty-four 
days’ tour, first-class throughout. They leave New York 
July 4, by the national line, reaching Liverpool on the 13th ; 
London, on the 14th, spending the night at Hotel Victoria ; 
they leave for Paris on the 17th, arrive o2 the 18th, remain- 
ing at Hotel Excelsior to the 23d. They reach London on 
the 24th, Liverpool on the 25th, and New York, Aug. 5. 
There is certainly no excuse for any one not enjoying so 
much of Europe as is covered by this excursion, as it will 
cost little more than a first-class American trip. A two 
weeks’ additional trip for $115 extra takes one to Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Switzerland, and extends the stay in 
Paris and London; adding another week and $60 one 
may see Lucerne, Milan, Venice, Florence, Pe 
Genoa, ete. : 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The school commissioners of New i 

ceived a letter from Prof. C. Wellman Hoe digs drape 
Polytechnic Institute, who is now in Paris, pod as me 
superintendent of the American educational sition The 
letter says that the Americans do not think that ag 
space has been allotted to the United States for educa- 
tional purposes, and rather than be unsatisfactorily re 

sented, would refuse to exhibit, and that New Yo k ae 
Philadelphia, for financial reasons, would make : a 
play. A plan, therefore, was adopted to niente ly 
one school of each grade. According to this pestis 


following institutions will be represented : Boston, general 
public school system ; St. Paul, primary schools ; Buffalo, 
grammar schools ; Pittsburg, high school; Philadelphia, 
manual training school; Amherst College ; University of 
Virginia Law School ; Louisville, Medical College ; Chi- 
cago, the Homeo Medical College ; Cincinnati, Eclectic 
Medical College; New York, Polyclinic Gradua‘e Med- 
ical College ; Philadelphia, Pharmaceutical College ; New 
York City, the Bellevue Training School for Nurses, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ; Troy, civil engineering ; 
Stevens’ Institute, Hoboken, mechanical engineering ; 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, architect. 
ural engineering ; Manhattan, Kansas, agricultural en- 
gineering; Eastman’s Business College, Poughkeepsie ; 
Wellesley College, Massachusetts; Ogontz Female Sem- 
inary, Pennsylvania; the Christiansen Kindergarten, 
Brooklyn ; Perkins’ Institute for the Blind, Boston ; the 
Colorado Institute for the Deaf; Socasset School for 
Boys, Rhode Island ; and the New York Home of Refuge. 

The exhibit from Boston, Professor Parks says, will be 
completed in textbooks, apparatus, furniture, and students’ 
work. He has secured reports of the state and city super- 
intendents, catalogues of schools, institutes, ete., the pro- 
ceedings of our various educational and scientific societies, 
and has arranged to show the current nambers of educa- 
tional journals, periodicals edited by students of schools 
and colleges, and two or three of the most important 
trade and society periodicals of each class. 

In addition to the above list there will be represented 
about one hundred and fifty other educational institutions 
and about one hundred libraries. The Mercantile Library 
exhibit from New York is spoken of in this letter as one 
of the most complete library exhibits that has yet been 
received at the Trocadero Palace. It shows specimens 
of statistical cards, blanks, catalogues, and catalogue- 
drawers, and all the machinery of the fine old institution. 


NATURAL SCIENCE IN ALL GRADES. 


The American Society of Naturalists has made a defin- 
ite move toward improving the teaching of science in 
public and private schools. A specially appointed com- 
mittee, consisting of Profs. Samuel F. Clarke of Williams 
College, William North Rice of Wesleyan University, 
William G. Farlow of Harvard University, George 
McCloskie of Princeton University, and C. O. Whitman, 
editor of the Journal of Morphology, reported a scheme 
of instruction in natural science to be recommended to 
the schools, and it received the hearty indorsement of the 
society. The plan will be presented at the meetings of 
the various educational associations throughout the coun- 
try, as the members are confident that the time is now 
ripe and that it only needs intelligent and concerted ac- 
tion to produce the desired results. 

Among other general principles the committee believes 
that instruction in natural science should begin in the 
lowest grades of the primary schools, the work there 
being mainly observation work directed into recreative 
channels. More systematic instruction should be given 
in the high schools; it may be more extensively pursued 
in the English than in the classical course. The com- 
mittee recommends that an elementary but practical 
knowledge of at least one department of natural science 
be required for admission to college. The study of 
plants and animals is recommended as the main part of 
the work for the primary and lower grammar grades, 
special prominence being given to those plants and ani- 
mals that are useful to man. Very rudimentary courses 
in physics and chemistry may be introduced into the 
highest grammar classes, thus laying a foundation for an 
intelligent study of physical geography and physiology in 
the early years of the high school period. For the classi- 
cal course the most desirable branches are physical 
geography, phenogamic botany, and human physiology, 
and they should be required for admission to college. In 
the English course there will naturally be more advanced 
and systematic work in chemistry, physics and zoology- 
The value of collecting specimens for object lessons is 
strongly set forth. 

The committee recognize that there will be honest 
differences of opinion on many matters of detail which 


vary with circumstances and localities, but they feel su"? 
that the general principles of their plan will reeeive the 
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hearty support of the teaching fraternity. In a measure, 
Boston has already, for some years, been working along 
this line. The committee also recognize that the schools 
are endangered by the multiplicity of subjects thrust 
upon their attention, and that in recent years there has 
come to be a demand on the part of specialists that their 
particular line of study shall have a place in elementary 
schools ; but they believe that a comprehensive course of 
science study, such as they have outlined, will be of 
incalculable advantage, and that room can be made for it 
in the already over-crowded curriculum only by judicious 
pruning of that which is unessential. 


CLASSICAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Association of Classical Teachers, 
of whose recent meeting a report may be found in another 
column, is genuinely in earnest, is not unwieldly, is not 
afflicted with undue consciousness of its dignity, is not 
chilled by awe of its leaders, is not over-sensitive to crit- 
icism, has no superstitious conservatism, and little conceit 
of patent methods. It seeks the “bottom facts” regard- 
ing the quantity and quality of work done in France, 
Germany, England, Sweden, and Austria. It speaks 
with great freedom to the colleges and the lower grade 
schools. The latest appointed assistant in a country high 
school is listened to as attentively as the president of 
Harvard College. 

We give in this connection a synopsis of a discussion 
of two hours at the session of Friday. 

J. W. MacDonald, of the Stoneham High School, read 
a paper upon “ Geometry by Reason instead of by Mem- 
ory.” Only those who know the speaker can understand 
what it meant by way of recreation and entertainment to 
hear his characterization of “Geometry by Memory.” 
His illustrations of his own methods were bright, suggest- 
ive, and fascinating in their simplicity and appeal to what 
is styled common sense. He gives no definitions, allows 
none learned, read, or written, but in their place gives 
questions that suggest the answers from which all the ele- 
ments of the definitions are derived, so that its thought 
and not its words are memorized. They have no text- 
books, but copy several propositions in advance of the 
lesson, so that each is before them for several days. 
They are early taught to look at, into, and through the 
proposition ; to “size up” its conditions ; to discover the 
figure that will illustrate all its conditions ; to work out a 
demonstration. He gives them no assistance, no figure, 
no suggestive questions. He testifies to the effectiveness 
of the method, especially in quickening their thought in 
all other branches. 

W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge Latin School, author of 
the Bradbury-Eaton series of mathematical textbooks, 
challenged the philosophy and attributed the results that 
he assumed to be remarkable to the great personal skill of 
Mr. MacDonald. He said there could be no geometry 
without memory, which was the foundation of all intellect- 
ual improvement ; that without it there could be no intel- 
lectual progress; while he would emphasize reason in 
geometry he recognized the absurdity of neglecting mem- 
ory. In order to reason one must have in mind certain 
facts, principles, and definitions, clearly and distinctly ; 
only from what we remember can we reason, even in 
geometry, where every conclusion becomes a new prin- 
ciple to be used in deducing conclusions, until these prin- 
ciples reasoned from conclusions remembered may be 
counted by thousands. A pupil should study out by the 
aid of the textbook a few of the simple demonstrations, and 
the teacher should by various devices, see that he under- 
stands the demonstration and becomes the master of the 
processes of reasoning. If he understands thoroughly a 

. demonstration that has been polished through the ages, 
there is no occasion for him to spend days in trying to 
think out for himself what has been better done than he 
can by any possibility do it. It is a serious thing to 
teach children to ignore the wisdom of ages, and he dep- 
recates fostering in children the conceit of greater wisdom 
than has been developed by the master minds of all ages. 

Between the positions of Messrs. MacDonald and 
Bradbury there was every conceivable shade of opinion 
expressed by the following ladies and gentlemen: Edgar 
R. Downs of Weymouth, F. T. Farrsworth of Brookline, 
George M. Smith of Peabody, Miss Hill, W. ©. Collar 


of the Roxbury Latin School, George E. Gay of Malden, 
C. M. Parmenter of Cambridge, William Gallagher of 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton; Samuel Thurber of 
the Girls’ High School, Boston; Mr. Lamprey of Easton, 
Mrs. Moore of the Oswego Normal School, Miss Fox of 
the Somerville High School, Miss Frost of Harvard, 
Prof. B. F. Tweed of Cambridge, Harold Childs of Need- 
ham, and Mr. Whitton of Danvers. 

There were many sharp hits, some wit tossed playfully 
about, some sarcasm hurled recklessly, and yet no one 
appeared to be impatient or even annoyed. The result 
of all this will be a deal of experimenting in the high 
schools of Massachusetts, a limbering up of everybody’s 
methods, greater independence of the textbook, the intro- 
duction of more problems to be demonstrated independ- 
ently, and possibly one or two new textbooks. But geom- 
etry will remain much like the science it has always been, 
and the probabilities are that even Mr. MacDonald will, 
within three years, have modified very materially the 
method here outlined. The fact is that everbody's meth- 
ods of teaching everything are shifting. Not a teacher 
will, five years from to-day, stand by his methods of to- 
day. Every live convention sways them just a little. + 


BOSTON LETTER. 

In the death of Hon. Jacob Sleeper, Boston loses one of her 
most famous, respected, and beloved friends of education. He was 
one of the three founders of Boston University, and presented that 
institution with its chief building,—Jacob Sleeper Hall, 12 Somer- 
set street. He gave upward of $20,000 to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music; he was a member of the association that pub- 
lishes Zion’s Herald ; was superintendent of the Bromfield Street 
Church for more than fifty-nine years; gave more than $20,000 to 
the Children’s Home in Newton; was one of the overseers of Har- 
vard College for twelve years. He was born in New Castle, Me., 
Nov. 21, 1502, came to Boston at the age of twenty-three, where 
his business and commercial life were spent. 

* 

The classical and high school teachers of the state were in con- 
vention here last Friday, and held a second session the following 
forenoon. Owing to the absence, through illness, of President 
Charles M. Clay, Vice-President Byron Groce of the Latin School 
presided. The question of written examinations as final tests for 
promotion brought out ap animated discussion which touched 
upon all phases of the topic. The experiments and successes of 
Superintendent White of Cincinnati in abolishing written tests were 
largely quoted, while Mr. W. F. Bradbury, of the Cambridge Latin 
School, and President Eliot of Harvard, who was one of the original 
promoters of written examinations, deprecated the abolition and 
said that those who favored it had apparently forgotten the evils 
of the old system of oral examinations which they had displaced. 

A paper by George M. Wahl, of Thayer Academy, South Brain- 
tree, entitled ‘‘ The German Boy at Leisure,’’ was thoroughly en- 
joyed and ably discussed, following which a short time was spent in 
considering ways of spending holidays, vacations, and leisure time. 

The first paper of the afternoon session, ov ‘* Methods of Educa- 
tion in Secondary Schools in France,’’ by Alphonse N. Van Daell 
of the high and Latin schools was of special interest to the readers 
of the JOURNAL, and I am able to present it in abstract form in a 
future issue. Reference is made editorially in this issue to the 
discussion on geometry, which closed the work of the day. 

Saturday morning the following officers were unanimously elected : 

President —J. W. MacDonald, Stoneham High School. Vice- 
Presidents—Samuel Thurber, Boston Girls’ High School; A. L. 
Goodrich, Salem High School ; Byron Groce, Boston Latin School ; 
J. B. Sewell, Thayer Academy, Braintree. Recording Secretary 
and Treasurer—W. F. Bradbury, Cambridge Latin School. Corre- 
sponding Secretary—R. F. Curtis, Chauncy Hall School. 

The paper by Samuel Thurber of the Girls’ High School, which 
condemned without qualification annotated English classics for 
the schoolroom, was a masterly effort, clear and concise in state- 
ment and thoaght, exhaustive, keen, and scholarly in a marked 
degree. He acknowledged the unspeakable indebtedness of schol- 
ars and specialists to the labors of learned annotators, but declared 
that notes hindered more than they helped children whose attention 
is drawn to such literature confessedly for the simple purpose of 
cultivating a taste for it. A pupil who is forced to wade through 
three pages of notes in fine type to one of text in larger type, the 
notes being rarely understood and never appreciated, naturally 
forms a distaste for such reading. Juvenile readers of Robinson 
Crusoe do not hunger for notes explaining the geography, typog- 
raphy, climatical peculiarities, etc., etc., of the land they have pict- 
ured before them. Children read stories, biographical sketches 
and the like, in a way peculiar to themselves aud entirely distinct 
from the philosophical and critical reader of maturer years. The 
teacher should have the exclusive right to say when a foot-note is 
needed, and it is his function to say how the pupil shall get it, 
whether it shall be given him or whether he shall find it for him- 
self, as he can in many cases. An interesting school-book is rare 
enough to be precious. Many of our classics are read eagerly by 
children, when the notes are out of the way. Many examples were 
given of absurd annotation supposed to be adapted to school chil- 


dren. If the child is brought up to rely on notes, he seldom learns 
te read without them. The proper use of reference books by pupils 
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is an essential part of the activity of the schoolroom. As home- 
made apparatus serves a double purpose, so might home-made 
notes. With the mass of annotations common to-day the pupils 
must put forth Herculean efforts to read an author as he is required ; 
he loses his power to discriminate between the great and small, the 
important and the uvimportant, in reading. He gets into the habit 
of clearing up every minute detail as he goes along, as though he 
never expected to come that way again. He often spends much 
energy studying the meaning of some peculiarity which explains 
itself in the context further along. The speaker thought that_it 
was a matter of congratulation that there was still a wide range of 
supplementary reading that was noteless. 

Mr. Ray Greene Hauling, of New Bedford, and Mr. James W. 
MacDonald, of Stoneham, followed in the discussion, the former 
taking exception to what he deemed the extreme views of the 
speaker, and recommending a middle course, while the latter in- 
dorsed Mr. Thurber in every word and reémphasized his position. 

William C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin School, presented, in 
extemporaneous language, the fluency of which quite charmed his 
audience, his well-thought-out opinion of questions on the sight ex- 
aminations in Latin and Greek for admission to Harvard College. 
He showed the topic had a much broader significance than appeared 
on the sarface. He claimed that the Harvard papers not only 
shape the curricula of secondary schools, but also, in a large meas- 
ure, determine the scope and character of the teaching. He pointed 
out the fact that ten or twelve years ago Harvard took a new de- 
parture by providing an option in Greek and Latin, which classical 
teachers regarded as a most precious privilege, for it enabled them 
to concentrate their efforts. It was regarded as an indication that 
more would follow in due time. But two years ago still another 
departure had been made, which he aoometell to style a retrogres- 
sion, since it undid all the good that had been done and left the 
classical teacher in a state of hopelessness. Under the presert 
system there is a great dispersion of teaching energy where it should 
be concentrated. He finds it necessary to spend a great deal of 
time drilling pupils on questions which do not furnish an effectual 
test. The discussion of this topic was extensive and animated. but 
rather wide of the mark except with President Eliot, who pointed 
out the difficulty of making out papers that would meet the de- 
mands of 300 different schools such as fed Harvard College. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Month of sweet promise and of Nature’s bliss, 

When earth leaps up at Heaven’s reviving kiss. 
— Johns Hopkins University requires all undergraduates to pass 
an examination in gymnastics before taking a degree. 
— John Burroughs lives on a emall farm near the Catskill Moun. 
tains. He spends nearly all his time during the summer out of 
doors, laying up materials for his winter’s work. 

— The King of Portugal belongs to the circle of royal authors. 
He has published an excellent translation into Portuguese of 
‘* Hamlet,”’ and an equally good translation of ‘‘ The Merchant of 
Venice.” 

— Miss Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., is the first woman ever in- 
vited to lecture before the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. She 
will give six lectures there next December on Egyptian exploration 
and Greco-Egyptian art. 

— Mr. Margolionth, who has just been elected Landan Professor 
of Arabic at Oxford, was reputed to be one of the six learned men 
of Oxford, while still an undergraduate, It is said that he estab- 
lished a panic among the ‘‘ dons’ who had to examine him. 

— A Society of Friends of Music, formed among the citizens of 
Bonn, have recently bought the house where Beethoven was born, 
and propose to establish in it a museum of Beethoven relics, as in 
the case of Geothe’s house at Frankfort and the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg. 

— Mr. Frederick Hawley, librarian of the Shakespeare Memo- 
rial, at Stratford-on-Avon, who has recently died, had just com- 
pleted a catalogue of all existing editions of Shakespeare in every 
language; and it was his intention to obtain every one of those edi- 
tions for the Shakespeare Library. 

— Verdi, the composer and philanthropist, has erected and 
equipped a hospital at Villanova, Italy, and has also deposited 
funds sufficient for its maintenance. With characteristic modesty, 
the giver refused to let the institution be named after himself; and 
it is to be known simply as the Hospital of Villanova. 

— At Mr. Moody’s school at Northfield is a Norwegian girl who 
came to this country entirely alone, to attend thisseminary. She says : 
“‘ Norway is much better acquainted with America than America is 
with Norway. I learned of Mr. Moody’s school through the 
papers. I wanted to be enrolled among its number, and so I 
came.’’ 

— The Pall Mall Budget gives the following list as fairly repre- 
sentative of feminine greatness in all ages : 

Women of Action. Women of Thought, 


Semiramis, Sappho, 

Queen Esther, Madame Roland, 
Maria Theresa, Madame de Staél, 
Catherine II. of Russia, George Sand, 
Isabella of Castile, George Eliot, 
‘Joan of Are. Margaret Fuller. 


— The skeleton of Jumbo, which Mr. Barnum long ago prom- 
lsed the New York Museum of Natural History, is at last in its 
tinal resting place. The body of the old monster’s skeleton is in- 
tact, but the legs, head, and tail ‘come off,”’ as the small boy will 
be explaining to his sister, in about two weeks. The whole 
weighs about a ton, exclusive of the tusks, which with the skin 
Mr. Barnum has had mounted and given to Tufts College. It is 
to be set upon a pedestal in the center of the bird room. Before 
long there will be another elephant’s frame placed beside it, which 
will show how much larger Jumbo was than other big elephants. 
The second gift is the remains of Barnum’s Sampson, which was 


burned in the Bridgeport fire about two years ago, 
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CENTENNIAL OF FIRST INAUGURATION.* 
For Aprit 30, 1889. 


TABLEAU.—Thirteen young ladies wearing scarfs, representative of 
the thirteen Original States, enter upon the stage or platform, as 
escort of a lady teacher, or older pupil, bearing the American 
flag, who represents Columbia. The audience rise and stand 
during singing. 


ORDER OF EXEKCISES, 


1. Music.—“ Hail Colambia, Happy Land’’ (Hopkinson), page 
436; or, ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner”’ (Key), page 443 

2. Recitation, by Standard Bearer, of first, third, and sixth verses 
of Drake's ‘‘ American Flag,”’ page 441. 

8. Response, in unison, by the representatives of states: ** Oar 
Flag is there! Oar Flag is there! ”’ page 442. 

4. Reading, by teacher, from ‘‘ Washington’s Inaugural Ad- 
dress,’* page 145. 

5. Music or Recitation,—* Day of Glory! Welcome Day” (Pier- 
pont),—air, ‘‘ Scots who have with Wallace bled,’’—page 95 ; 
or, ‘‘ Welcome, thou Festal Morn” (Howland),—air, “ Amer- 
ica,”’ page 161. 

6. Reading, by teacher, ‘‘The Mount Vernon Tribute,”’ page 168. 

7. Music.—“ Columbia, Gem of the Ocean,” ‘* Red, White, and 
Blae ” (Shaw), page 435; or, ‘E Plaribus Unum ”’ (Cutter), 
page 446. 

8. Recitation.—“ The Attribates of Washington” (Phillips), 
page 157; or, ‘‘ The Character of Washington” ( Winthrop), 
page 180. 

Reading, by teacher, ‘‘The Memory of Washington ”’ ( Ever- 
ett), page 160; or, ‘* The Glory of Washington ”’ ( Brougham), 
page 156; or, ‘‘ The Birthday of Washington” (Choate), 
page 160. 

10. Music, Keller's American Hymn. ‘‘Speed Our Republic, O 
Father on [ligh!”’ page 446; or, ‘God Save the State’’ 
(Brooks), as a recitation, page 531. 

TARLEAU.—Entrance upon the stage or platform, of boys waving flags 
that represent the added twenty-nine states, and forming a cres- 
cent before Columbia; the right and left jolaing the left and right 
of those who represent the Original States. 

11. Recitation.—Columbia waving her banner before the states, which 
take place in order of admission to the Union, or population, when 
date of admission was the same. 

‘Stars in my Country's Sky! Are ye all there ?’’ (Mrs. Sig- 
ourney), page 444. 


> 


SOPHISTS AND SOPHISTRY. 


The Sophists of ancient Greece, teachers of geometry, philoso- 
received their name from a Greek work signi- 
ally merited such a title, as being instruct- 
i i i i they lost so 

alike in rhetoric and morals. Bat in later times 
tals a reputation, though they have not lacked defenders, and the 
name which was so honorable has come to be applied to those 


whose tongues 
“‘ Dropped manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason.’’ 


The most flourishing period of the Sophists was in the fifth cen- 
tary B. C. Many learned men not only studied abstruse questions, 
but spent much time and strength in the discussion of the merest 
absurdities. For example: A crocodile has carried off a child, but 
promises to restore it if the parents will give a true answer to whet. 
ever question he himself may ask. Of course they gladly proeeae, 
Here is the question,—‘‘ Am I going to restore this child?” If 
they answer “‘ Yes,”’ the crocodile keeps his prey, asserting that 
the answer is false. It will be seen that “the case is nowise 
mended,”’ if they give a negative answer. Questions of this class 
were called “‘ crocodiles,” and received great attention. 
An anecdote is told of a trial of skill between teacher and pupil. 
A famous Sophiet, so goes the story, took a pupil on the condition 
that the young man should pay him a certain sum of money when 
he gained his first lawsuit. As soon as the pupil had concluded hie 
studies, the master sued him for the required sum, his plea being 
substantially as follows: ‘If you, judges, decide against him, he 
must pay the money; if you decide in his favor, he has assuredly 
gained his suit; then he becomes obliged to pay me, according to 
our contract.’’ 
Bat the pupil rose to reply, and showed that he had not studied 
in vain. ‘1 refuse to pay,” said he, ‘‘ and your jadgment will 
support me. For, if you decide in my favor, you excuse me from 
payment; if you decide against me, I have not gained my first case, 
bat lost it; and, therefore, by the terms of our contract, I owe my 
tutor—nothing.”’ PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 


phy, and eloquence, 
fying wise; they origin 


THE INTEREST PROBLEM. 


I have been interested in the solution of ‘‘ Subscriber's ’’ prob- 
lems in the JOURNAL of Jan. 10. Since No. 2 has been solved, | 
will venture to give the solution of No. 1. 

A poor man borrowed $20, which he repaid in eleven monthly 
installments of $2 each; what was the annual rate at simple inter 
est by annuities ? 

If there were eleven monthly payments, the last would become 


12 Response of Saves, in unison: ‘‘Oaward, Flag of Glory, |due one year from the date of the debt; therefore the sum of the 


flying’’ (Phelps), page 451. 
13. Music.—‘* My Country, ’tis of Thee’’ (Smith), air, ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ page 581, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Some of your readers, who are following your investigation of 
school discipline, may be glad to know of a device which I have 
used for some years. I furnish each teacher a half sheet of note 
paper stamped as follows: 


Reported to Principal 


188.606 
«000 000s cece cece cece 
AGE 
Parent 
Class Teacher. 


Every pupil reported to me for any reason,—bad conduct, poor 
recitations, lateness, absence, truancy,—must bring one of these 
slips properly filled out. I make my comment in writing, and re- 
turn it to the teacher, who must keep it and send it with any 
subsequent complaints against the same pupil to me. 

If I have occasion to ite, PLEASE SIGN THIS NOTE AND 
to a parent, I put this stamp | RETURN IT TO THE SCHOOL, 
at the bottom of the sheet, and the returned note and the parent's 
replies are fastened to the complaint or complaints, and all are care- 
fally kept. 

, saa diminishes the number of complaints made to the prin- 


cipal. 
2. The class teacher makes a greater effort to control her il 

3. The pupils, even the youngest, realize that this is bm my 
written reputation and become at once careful of what that may 


me. 
4. A bunch of these complaints in black, white, and red has 
wonderful effect on a visitio t who lined 
hese are only a few of its chief benefits. 


A teacher in the institute at Hampton, Va,, introduced this 8ys- 


tem there some time ago. 
F. B. STEVENS, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A FACT. 


“ The wicked flee when no man pursueth, but the righteous are 


as bold as a lion.’’ 


This verse was recited in school one morning. A little girl, who 
heard it for the first time, held up her hand. When the teacher 
asked her what she wanted, she said, ‘I can tell something else 


about a flea!’* The teacher had no curiosity to know. 
* The selections are from Generali Carrington’s Patriotic Reader, 


payments by annuities at simple interest must equal the amount of 
$20 for one year at the required rate. 
Let x = the rate per cent. for one month; then 12x = the an- 


nual rate, and en == the interest on $2 for one month. 


2 is the first term, and 2 + at is the last term, and 
2x 10 
[2 + (2 + a) | x 3 = the sum of the series; but 


the sum is equal to the amount of $20 for one year at 127 per cent. 


‘ P 2X 10x 11 20 X 12z 
| 94+ i984 — = 
[2+ (2+ 100 20 + 10° 
Simplifying. 220 + 112 = 200 + 24z, 
13x = 20, 
127 = 18s, 


-‘. the annual rate is 18;°, per cent. 
M. F. L., North Hyde Park, Vt. 


ANSWERS TO STUDY OF WORDS. 
(See JOURNAL of March 21.) 


1, Naught is No (negative), aught (anything). 
which is na-waight or 
naughty, 
2. Washington said in regard to a scarcity of ammunition, “ 
must consult Brother Jonathan,”’ netting Trombullt 
governor of Connecticut. 
3 Cellar is a corruption of seller, 
saltére, a receptacle for salt. 
= The wooden tassel suspended from the top of the flamen’s 
5. Panel means simply a rag or skin. 
ment containing the names of the jurors. 
and Latin. 
. Troy weight means London weight. The city was first 
v i 
ove by = beg rench, and signifies the weight brought 
. A forced gratuity, under th exacted 
9. Emigrant. 


10. To any particul. 
hed chiefly a grain, on which the sustenance of the Ja- 


Saxon naught 
The word appears in the adjective 


old English salére, French 


In law a piece of parch- 


WHO IS HE? 


1. A native of Pennsylvani 
Has been a candidate for the President's cabinet, 


2. Lives in Boston, Isa poet and a physician 
8 He isa lecturer. Is the author of ‘a of the most widely read 


books written in the last t . 
great public man within oe teat mag Has written the life of a 


He was born in Wales, Changed his 
Was in the Southern navy. His wheseabonts | been 


about in the papers than almost any other man 
5. One of the oldest prominent men living. Was married late 


- Has tried to accomplish great 
very little early education. 

one time a newsboy on a railroad trai y i. as at 
a train. Has thrown more light on 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Cape Verde means, of course, Green Cape; but I should be 
glad to know the origin of the name. C. B., Ottawa, Can, 


— Is there a seashore town near Boston where it is safe and in. 
expensive for women or families to camp during the summer 
months ? B. 


— What author or authors give the veritable history of that re- 
markable young person, Joan of Are ? Is Schiller’s drama, Mad. 
chen von Orleans, reliable to the full extent of furnishing facts upon 
which to base a sketch ? ExLMA A. Morton. 


— To ‘‘L. M.’’: Charles the Third, Emperor of Germany jn 
879, is accredited the first sovereign to have adopted the now uni- 
versally accepted mode of designating the year,—*‘ In the year of 
our Lord.”’ S. S. TOWNSEND, Belfast, Me. 


— In an editorial in your issue of Feb. 7, you say that Mrs. 
Hunt's report of temperance instruction should be in the hands of 
every teacher. Please give Mrs. Hunt's address. 

J.J3.A,,; Gallipolis, 


Mrs. Mary H. Hunt’s address is Hyde Park, Mass.—[Ep. 


— A curious fact for French students is that the irregular plural 
of beau (beaux) is really a typographical error. It is said that the 
word first appeared this way in print because the type-setter called 
the s at the end of the word an x. The error was allowed to pass, 
and finally became accepted as the standard spelling. = Cunto. 


— To ‘‘ Zero’’: Skating is of great antiquity. It is first men- 
tioned in the Edda, written eight hundred years ago. Skates were 
in use in England six hundred years ago, it appears. It is on 
record that in 1608, at Groningen, ‘‘ two young women, in the con- 
test of scatees, did go thirty miles in two hours.’’ Z. Ror. 


** Subscriber, Lockport, N. Y.,’’ will find Riley’s verses, whose 
first line is, 

“When the frost is on the punkin’ and the corn is in the shock,” 
in his The Old Swimmin’ Hole and ’ Leven Other Poems, published 
by The Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. It is a comely little 
book, in red-line margin and paper cover. 

The quotation, from memory, of course, ‘‘ When the corn is in 
the barn,’’ gives small courtesy to Western plenty and wastefulness, 
and would make a Hoosier smile. A visitor in Illinois once wrote 
East, ‘‘ The.farmers here stack their hay in the open air as long as 
there is room and then put the rest intothe barns.””’ _ J. T. R. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(X) By Joseph Rea, McArthur, O —Two usequal circles in- 
tersect; and upon AB, 
the line joining their 
centers. an equilateral 
AABC is constructed in- 
tersecting the circumfe - 
ences at Dand FE. Prove 
(1) that if DE be drawn 
it will be perpendicular 
to BC; and (2), if EF 
be perpendicular to BC, 
prove that DE produced 
will intersest the circum- 
ference of the smaller circle at F in the line joining the centers of 
the circles. 
Remarks by the Editor, and J. U. James, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. It is evident that among the infinite number of pairs of unequal 
intersecting circles, there is only one pair of which this proposition 
istrue. If BE is the radius of the larger circle, DE produced in- 
tersects not at F, but at F” ; and if BE’ is the radins of the larger 
circle, DE produced intersects not at F, butat F’. ‘In order to de- 
termine the necessary and sufficient condition that DE is perpen- 
let =D, <CkD=B, Akh =d, BE= 
,an =r; then since <DCE 60°, b th 
ACDE the following equations : “3 — 
sin(D + EB) = sinDeosB + cosDsinB 
=sinl20°=4 73... (1), 
cos(D + B) = cosDoosE — sinDsinE 
== cosl2(° = — } (2). 
Multiplying (1) by cosB, and (2) by sinE; then subtracting and 
factoring, 
(sin°B + cos*B)sinD = 4 (3)cosB}. 
sinD = }[sinE + /(3)cosB] . . . (8). 
Since CD = d — r, and CE = d — R, we have 
d—R:d—r::sinD: sinB. 


= (4—?) (4). 


Equating the fy ie members of (3) and (4), 
and from (4), by substitution, ™ ) 
3(d R)? 


If <CED = B, bea right an : ‘ i 
gle, thesinE = 1. Making this 
substitution for sinH in (5); and solving the wesulting seule for 


R, we have 
(7); 
thas is, DE is perpendicular to BC only when the radius of the larger 
. webs equal to haif the sum of the distance between the centers of 
es and the radius of the smaller circles. Since the assump- 
> (that DE and AB produced intersect in the circumference of 
smaller circle) made by Mr. Brown is unfortunately not gener- 


and 


ally applicable, and substantially wi it i i 

ey hout proof, it is advisable to 
to repudiate his demonstration t to other demon: 
stration of this alleged theorem ~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
i 
i 
4 
i 
i 
| 
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| 
| 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printi 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., aie litt indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the Jength. 


Ciassics FoR Stickney’s First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 30 
cents, 40 cents, 50 cents, 60 cents. 

This series of Readers is in material and method, as in name, 
‘*Classies for Children.”” The author shows her ruling spirit in 
saying that she follows lines ef method most widely approved and 
pursued, content to give preéminence in features common to all 
good methods rather than seeking to patent one for herself. The 
winnowing process has been admirably conducted. The lower book 
not only provides proper repetition of words, but makes suggestions 
where practice may be secured to any reasonable extent. Black- 
board teaching is emphasized; the sentence reading method relied 
upon ; the sensible phases of the phonic method indicated. Phonic 
songs are a distinctive feature of the book. Script is used to a rea- 
sonable extent, and songs adapted to little folks abound. 


Real reading is introduced in the second book, where the words, |. 


stories, and verses are as fresh, gunuine, and interesting, as though 
they appeared in the most attractive magazines of the day. A taste 
for reading will certainly be cultivated through the use of sach 
selections and by such methods as are here indicated. The amount 
of reading is especially noticeable. Phonic word study is arranged 
for, and the teaching of penmanship definitely and systematically 
indicated. Songs abound, music as well as words being provided. 

The Third Reader aims directly to secure fluency as well as in- 
telligence, reading with skill in using other books as well as this. 
There are 248 pages with 250 words to a page, thus providing theo- 
retically over 60,000 words. After making due allowance for illus- 
trations, suggestions, words for spelling, songs, etc., there must 
still be a large number of words. At the end of each lesson there 
are hints about teaching language, expression, rhyming words, 
spelling, etc. 

The Fourth Reader is more like the books in other series. The 
selections are literary in character and very generally narrative in 
style. The poetry is from standard authors. The aim of the book 
is to mature a taste for the best reading and a love for such books 
as furnish it. There are some departures by way of method. 
Here are a few: Find in the reading the place where “out of 
sorts’’ is used; then read the paragraph, using an expression of 
your own instead. Do the same with ‘‘longed,’’ ‘‘ pranks,’ ‘‘a 
capital way,’’ ‘‘unluckily,’’ ‘“‘lecture,’? and ‘‘improve.’’ Use 
other words for ‘“‘let him off with a reproof’’; for ‘‘ resolved to 
mount’’; for ‘‘ would have been a dreadful defeat’’; for ‘‘ deeds 
and adventures.’’ Read the paragraphs that contain these phrases 
again, giviog the meaning in your own way. 

Practice saying the following words in sentences, taking care to 
give the final y the sound of short i, and not as do many, short ¢ : 

pan-try hur-ry beau-ty eas-y 
fair-y stud-y hap-py re-al-ly. 

Explain in ways of your own: ‘‘ To her great delight,’’ ‘‘ make 
a grand appearance,’’ ‘‘ carried it off very well.’’ 

The first three books of the series have an unusual but advanta- 
geous shape. ‘The illustrations are clear, varied, illustrative; the 
binding exceptionally fine, and the price inexpensive. ‘These books 
are to an uousual degree ethical, promoting right feeling and appre- 
ciation of the true and beautiful. 


A Latin Dictionary For By Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph. D., editor of ‘‘ Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.’’ 
New York: Harper & Bros. 93,x7, 1191 pp. Price, $6.00. 
This is in no sense an abridgment of any work, nor is it a dic- 

tionary of the Latin language. It simply explains every word or 
phrase or usage found in those Latin books that are most com- 
monly adapted to school use, including the entire works of 
Terence, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, Catiline, 
and five others. The additional words that would be necessary 
to complete the vocabularies of such authors as Plautus, Lucan, 
Cato, Lucretius and others are purposely omitted, for these writers 
are seldom read except by advanced students. Every word or 
phrase that can be accepted as a model is clearly pointed out, and 
allare accurately and sharply defined, carefully and authoritatively 
etymologized, and fully explained in the light of associated his- 
torical, geographical, and social facts. The original meaning of 
the word is followed by the various modifications resulting from 
long usage with pbrases which reveal the history of the change. 
Wherever possible, passages quoted for illustration are taken from 
books which the pupil becomes acquainted with in the earlier part 
of his course. A specially valuable feature, and one not usually 
found in Latin dictionaries, is the treatment given the names of 
persons and places and their derivative adjectives. In orthography 
the best critical texts are substantially followed, with one impor- 
tant exception,—a distinct sign V, v, for the Latin U, u, is used 
wherever its power is that of a consonant. The table of roots at 
the end of the volume forms a highly valuable addition to the work, 
which in tullness, in minute accuracy, in ripe scholarship, and in 
its adaptability to the best methods of instruction, is a worthy mon- 
ument to its learned author and liberal, painstaking publishers. 


AND OruerR Musica Essays. By Henry T. 
Finck, author of ‘‘ Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.” New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 273 pp., 7} x5. Price, $1.50. 
A year after the death of the greatest genius of the pianoforte, in 

1849, Liszt wrote that *‘ his fame was not yet as great as it would 

become.”’ This prediction would appear to have had fulfillment 

already, since Chopin’s reputation has been constantly growing, 
though the world is slow to recognize that he stands in the very 
front rank of creative musicians. It is stated that ic, the 
center of the world’s music trade, exports about one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of music to America every year; and some 
leading dealers here sell three times as many of as composi- 
tions as of any other romantic or classical artist. et many of his 

and most poetic works are almost unknown to amateurs, 
not to speak of the public at large; and some of his most inspired 
later ones are seldom or ove we A grag or concert 
hall. To regard these as morbid and unintelligible is a misconcep- 
tion, say his present admirers, with Schumann, Mendelssohn, 

Heine, George Sand, and many others among contemporary critics 

who recognized the revolutionary significance of Chopin’s style. 

The same charge was brought against Beethoven and Wagner. 

In the opinion of his biographer, one reason why he has re- 
mained so far unknown is that he was so quiet and retiring in his 
personal disposition, having an abhorrence of musical warfare and 
avoiding a more imposing form of opera, symphony and oratorio. 
Modest as he unquestionably was, at only twenty-two he wrote his 
teacher of his ‘bold bat noble determination to create a new 

h in art.” Do we see the dawn of that deferred epoch ? 
hopin, born 1809, was the son of a French father and a Polish 


Besides the appreciative sketch of Chopin, the book contains 
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interesting chapters on How Composers Work, on Schumann as 
Mirrored in His Letters, on Music and Morals, Italian and German 
Vocal Styles, and German Opera in New York. Written with 
much feeling and ability, in u taste, it is a worthy 
addition to musical literatare. 

Tse Hotmes Birrapay Boox. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Company. 400 pp., 5}. x4. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Holmes is a genre artist; one of the people, writing of the 
people, for the people. It would be difficult to find a theme that 
be has not taken in hand, and impossible to find one that he has 
treated with lack of wit or wisdom. In him the gold of thought 
comes from the mine pure. Few authors withal are so eminently 
quotable. Each of the seasons, and a multitude of scenes and 
situations have here some token in that popalar line of genius 
which serves to make little things great, to teach a keener observa- 
tion and a closer, worthier understanding of men and nature. In 
the ‘* Autocrat’s’’ later work, as all know, his hand has lost none 
of its cunning. The humbly reverent motto upon the title-page, 
from The Iron Gate, reads : 

“If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came; 
If hand of mine another’s task has lightened. 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim.” 
The contents of this birthday book are as individual as the 
familiar portrait given as a frontispiece. In proximity is a like- 
ness of the famous ‘‘ Dorothy Q.”’ ;—if the poet is more indebted to 
his ancestress than the latter to him, it is merely by a providential 
accident. Other illustrations adorn the pages. These written 
gems are if fine setting; no one will open or close the volume with- 
out an approving glance at tinted edges, and the simply artistic 
ign of golden wheat-heads on a beveled cover. 


Nature Reapers. Seaside and Wayside. No.3. By 
Julia MeNair Wright. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 297 
pp-, 744 Price, 55 cents. 

A writer who gets so near to the heart of nature as Mrs. Wright 
does, is sure to reach the hearts of all children. She would appear 
not to have modelled her Readers upon any previous pattern; they 
are presumably the outcome of personal observation concerning the 
receptive and retentive powers of childhood. She is not affected 
by any hobbies, but her style and plan contain mach originality, 
and she has the faculty of imparting useful and needful knowledge 
as impressively as happily. Apropos, we may quote from Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Birthday Poem to Agassiz ”’ : 

“ And if ever the wa: Ww . 
And his strength beeen to fai, 
She saug a more beautiful song, 
And she told a more wonderful tale.” 


Parents and teachers who have so cordially welcomed its prede- 
cessors will be at once attracted to this companion volame, with its 
handsome illustrations, the fairest of type, and loveliest of cover 
designs. 

OvrT.ives or Lessons In Botany. By Jane H. Newell. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 140 pp., 7x5'4. Price, 55 ets. 

This little book presents the new botany, in an elementary form, 
with such precision and clearness that its intelligent use cannot fai) 
to secure most satisfactory results in the classroom. The pupil 
is not set to studying about plants, but is taken, at the outset, to 
the plants themselves. One after another the organs of the plant 
are taken up and studied comparatively, until root, bud, stem, and 
leaf have all become familiar as the result of much careful labora- 
tory work. 

Not the least important features of the book are its adaptability 
to the study of practical botany in city schools (public or private) 
and to use in winter as well as summer. The study of botany for a 
single term is not enough to give ordinary pupils any permanent 
knowledge of the subject, or interest in it, but most elementary 
textbooks are written with the expectation that the study will be 
begun, and probably ended, in the spring term. We do not share 
the opinion of the author (and of Professors Goodale and Farlow) 
that the use of the compound microscope in teaching beginners in 
botany is inadvisable, but it is easy to map out at least a year of 
profitable work without it. 

The present volume deals with the history of the plant up to the 
period of flowering. Part II. will complete the cycle, with an 
account of the flower and fruit. No teacher of botany in grammar 
or secondary schools, even where it is not adopted as a textbook, 
can afford to be without a copy of it on the desk, since the spirited, 
original cuts alone would e it an indispensable adjunct to the 
work of instruction. 


From Snow To Sunsutne. By Alice Wellington 
Rollins. With Fac-similes of Water-color Drawings of Butter- 
flies by Susie Barstow Skelding. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes & Brother. Horizontal, Panel-shaped, 7 x 11, cord tie. 
Daintily brilliant, charmingly decorative, a fairy among books. 

Spring is made more delightfully appreciable by this symphony in 

poetry and art. Clover, apple-bloom, marguerites, wild roses, 

painted after nature, are made lovelier by contrast with autumnal 
hues in berries and foliage; while bevies of buiterflies hover over 
bending grasses, a prophecy of summer, or, escaped from pages to 
covers, produce a vision of the tropics. We quote from the text, 
with interspersed pussy willows : 
* Jov! joy! for the snow is gone, 
The crue! and blinding snow, 
That came and choked all the flower-beds 
In the garden long ago.” 


And again, from among the daisies : 


“* Bees and butterfiles, flowers and birds, 
Ah me, what a world of bliss! 
Sometimes, it is true, there comes a note 
Of sorrow in all of this.” 


Once more,—a tender appeal for this and for all seasons : 


“ J think I know: it’s so bright and warm, 

Dear heart, in this room with you, 

They’re afraid we'll forget that somebody else 
Mav be shivering cold and blue. 

Not they, of course, for they cannot feel, 
But I understand them to say, 

‘ There are people not in delightful rooms | 
Whom you ought to remember to-day. 


Tuorne. By Martha Livingston Moody. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 367 pp , 74x54. Price, $1.25. — 
Another theological novel, but one thet may be considered a 

makeweight in the opposite balance from that in which Robert 

Elsmere and John Ward, Preacher are laid. A bold and original 

conception is skillfully execated to prove that through Christian 

nurture is developed the highest type of manhood. The father of 

Alan Thorne, in the ordeal attending the loss of a beloved wife, 

resigned his belief in a personal God and immortality, and turned 

to science for a solution of the problem of life. Resolved to bring 
up his son in complete ignorance of everything connected with the 


Christian faith, he employs a governess who is an atheist, instructs 
every one to forbear mention of religious subjects in the boy’s pres- 
ence, carefully selects his reading, and keeps him secluded from 
other children. 

As Alan grows intellectually he chafes under his restraints, and 
suffers ill-defined, unsatisfied yearnings. In a chance visit to his 
dead mother’s room he discovers ber Bible, containing a loving re- 
ligious message to himself. And here he finds that for which his 
soul had hungered. It excites his enthusiasm, which even the unbe- 
lieving governess is unable to withstand; the pupil becomes the 
teacher. Meantime the father's researches lead him by quite a 
different mental process to the same result. He had found in sci- 
ence only the confirmation of God’s workin At last the man 
who would have kept his son from a knowledge of Christianity, 
gladly recurs to his early training by throwing himself upon divine 
revelation for the most precious of all knowledge. 


A Wuire 1x Mexico. By F. Hopkinson 
Smith. With illustrations-by the author. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 227 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.50. 

Enchanting bird’s-eye views from the pen and pencil of a trav- 
eler, brought out with the accessories of the finest of paper, broadly 
margined pages, and an exquisite emblematic cover. A certain 
éclat of style proves the author’s keen enjoyment in sight-seeing ; 
and although journeying in what have become beaten paths, he 
constantly picks up for his readers other gems besides “ the opals 
of Queré¢taro.”’ 

With a rare faculty for carrying his readers with him, he paints 
a morning in Guanajuato, an after dark in Silao, peons at Aguas 
Calientes, an old sacristy chair, the city streets, on the Paseo, 
Palm Sunday in Puebla, and the remaining points of departure and 
experience, always writing with one hand and sketching with the 
other, doing both admirably. The dedication, in perfect keeping, 
which will have a charm for all lovers of children, is as follows : 
**T dedicate this book to the most charming of all the sefioritas 
I know; the one whose face lingers longest in my memory while I 
am away, and whose arms open widest when | retarn; the most 
patient of my listeners, the raost generous of my critics,—my little 
daughter Marion.’’ 


Five Hunprep Cxoice SELECTIONS FROM PROSE AND 
POETRY FOR GRAMMATICAL EXERCISES AND MEMORIZz- 
ING. With a Drill Book for Review in English Grammar and 
Analyzing. By Francis W. Lewis, A. B., Rhode Island Nor- 
mal School. ton: Eastern Edacational Bureau. 107 pp., 
74.x5}. Price, 75 eents. 

This book will meet a broad need. The quotations include 
many of the finest gems in our language. It is emphatically a 
classroom book, and will meet a hearty approval from many teachers 
in high schools, academies, aud normals who in attempting to in- 
duct students into the principles of rhetoric have found that review 
in grammar and analysis was required to fit these students to grasp 
the broader and more practical applications of the new branch. 
This textbook is the outcome, as it would seem, of a careful study 
of these difficulties. That it is a successful mastery of them can 
be stated with entire certainty. Short selections, such as these 
pages present, possess a value in necessitating close thinking. 
There is first a well-arranged order of lessons with suggestive ques- 
tions, leading by easy stages to a comprehension of the relations 
in the most involved sentence. The selections in part second will 
be found especially valuable for memorizing, and would be of use 
in literature classes. English grammar as here taught will give to 
those who have no other language than English a mental discipline 
approaching that usually gained from acquiring the ancient lan- 
guages. 

Views Aroor; oR, Europe SEEN witH KNAPSACK AND 
Starr. By Bayard Taylor. With a Preface by N. P. Willis. 
New York: John B. Alden. 481 pp., 734x5. Price, 50 cente, 
Forty-five years have passed since the enthusiastic young Amer- 

ican left home, or rather, the printing-office where he was serving 

an apprenticeship, and went over sea on a most remarkable pilgrim- 
age; yet his descriptions of travel in a new edition seem not to have 
lost a particle of their first freshness and vitality. How much this 
means can be estimated by readers of the advanced class, who are 
able to recall with what avidity his letters, which form the sub- 
stance of the book published on his return from his two years of ad- 
venture, were received through the public print,—letters penned 
by the wayside, on the heights of Vallombrosa, beside the Arno, or 
amid the immortal sculptures of the Vatican and Palazzo Pitti; or, 
again, by his night lamp, after visiting a German school ; or catch- 
ing a glimpse of the Czar of all the Russias. Bayard Taylor’s 
power to reproduce events, people, and scenery, was that of a con- 
juror, and has never been sur The book, which was an 
augury of his coming renown, is as good for the rising generation 
as it was for their fathers and mothers two score years ago. It has 

a portrait of the youthful pedestrian, in costume, and another of 

the middle-aged poet-author, crowned with success; it is also sur- 

prisingly well bound for its low price. 


Votume XII. of Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal 
Literature (John B. Alden, New York) is an interesting number of 
an entertaining and useful series, It is convenient in form, and 
paper, printing, and binding are excellent ; 50 cents a volume. 


Tue Boston School Supply Company have just issued, 
in their ‘School Series,’’ The Sixth Natural History Reader, by 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. This volume completes a series of lessons 
which give such a view of the animal world as cannot fail to be of 
educational value. 

In their popular and timely series of books, entitled 
Questions of the Day, G. P. Patnam’s Sons issue their latest num- 
ber, 56, under the title of Outlines of a New Science, by E. J. Don- 
nell. Itisaclever argument fora re-adjustment of our national tariff 
system which the author believes ‘‘ is unjust and immoral.”” The 
prediction is ventured that ‘‘ before the advent of the twentieth cen- 
tury this nation will be emancipated, and in the undisputed indus- 
trial leadership of the world, for which nature has equipped it.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Home Gymnastics for the Well and the Siok; edited by E. Angerstein, 

M.D ; price, $1.50,.-—-The Immanent God and Other Sermons; by Abra- 

ham price. #100. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia (Vol. VII.); price, 50 cents.——-The Charms 

gas Soecete of Good Conversation; by Theodore E. Schmank. New York: 
ohn B. Alden. 

The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist; by Dr. William 

Pole; price, 60 cents.—From Suow to Sunshine; by Alice W. Rollins and 

Susie Er Skelding; price, $1.60. New York: F. A. Stokes & Bro. 

nema. and Other Musical Essays; by Henry T. Finck; price, $1.50. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Encyclopedia (Vol. II1.); price, $3.00. Philadelphia: J. B. 
ppincott Co. 

At Inductive Latin Method; by William R. Harper and Isaac B. Burgess; 

price, $1.00. New York: lvison, Blakeman, & Co. 

The First Spanish Book of the Worman Language Series; prepared b 


Prof. Carlos bransby, A.M.; price, 40 cents.—— ign Physiviogy; by J. 
Dorman Steele, Ph.D.; price, $1.00. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co, 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


WeEex’s Boarp Proceepines.—THE OLD EXAMINa- 
rion System To Go.— THE SCHOOLS AND THE 
CENTENNIAL.—COLUMBIA COLLEGE NOTES. 

— BARNARD COLLEGE. — MUSICAL. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 
New York, April 4, 1889. 

The Board of Education yesterday accepted, with the amendments 
offered by Mr. Holt, the report of the committee of eight on pupils’ 
examinations and promotions, which was given sabstantially in this 
correspondence in the JOURNAL of March 21. 

Another report was presented, suggesting that, beginning with next 
September, the limit of primary clases be reduced from seventy- 


five to sixty, and of the grammar grades from sixty to fifty. This 
will Se cnnaiioesl at he that meeting, which will be held on the 
2d of May. 

ieneen oft current matters of interest that came up yesterday 
afternoon was a letter from State Superintendent Draper, urging 
the observance of the 3d of May, which isnow legally Arbor Day in 
New York State; and the appropriation of $57,800 for a new 
school building in Harlem. : 

It was also decided, yesterday, to have the schools take part in 
the coming centennial celebration, both in the public demonstration 
and with observances of their own. It was voted that $1,000 be 
appropriated to defray the expenses of the occasion, and that the 
teachers should lose nothing from their salaries on the holidays de- 
clared. The decision was to reserve the morning session of the 
29th in all the schools and departments for appropriate exercises, 
for which the city superintendent has already formulated a plan, 
and that the rest of the celebration days,—the afternoon of the 
29th, the whole of the 30th, and May 1,—be holidays. Applica- 
tion will at once be made to the centennial committee for a place in 
the civic parade of May 1, for 3,200 boys of the grammar depart- 
ment, and, if possible, the grammar girls will be represented at the 
President’s reception. The school ship ‘‘St. Mary’’ will take part 
in the naval procession on the 29th. There seemed to be some doubts 
about the carrying out of this scheme. President Simmons said it 
was easy to vote for the appropriation, but he didn’t see where the 
money was coming from. 

* * * 

At their annual dinner the Princeton Clab found time, amid the 
revelry of funny stories from Mr. DePew and Dr. Van Dyke, and 
the trolling of the Glee Club, to listen to President Patton’s proph- 
ecy of a new dormitory, an enlarged library, a new chemical hall, 
and a new building for chemical engineering. 

* 

Professor Van Amringe is now on record as the most popular 
professor in Columbia College. At the jolly ‘“‘ Junior bazaar,” 
last week, there was a handsome carved wooden chair, to be voted 


to the general favorite among the professors, and when the /éle was 
over it was awarded to Protessor Van Amringe by the vote of five 
hundred students. 

* * 

Few people, outside of.a small circle of students, know the ben- 
efit outsiders can obtain ftom this rich old college. Beside the free 
Saturday morning lectures on literary and educational subjects, 
there are, to any one really deserving them, still greater benefits to 
be obtained from the library. This is open all the year round, 
every day but Sunday; and even an absolute stranger, really in 
search of knowledge, may go in, and by speaking to one of the libra- 
rians, have the freedom of the shelves and the willing assistance of 
those in charge. The library has over 90,000 volumes, not includ- 
ing thousands of pamphlets, and the 6,000 volumes of the library of 
the New York Academy of Science. In connection with the read- 
ing-room there are 500 periodicals on file. It is only the want of 
rooms that restricts the library at all with the public. The library 
is already cramped, andif the habitual use of the reading-ruom 
were extended to outsiders, the students of the college would 
be crowded out; so the limit is set to ‘‘ friends of the col- 
lege,’’ and the privilege is one that money cannot buy. The an- 
nual cost of running the library is said to be about $17,000. It is 
known as one of the most perfectly fitted libraries, for the use of 
students, in this country, with its convenient system of cataloguing, 
the privilege of helping yourself to the books on the shelves, even 
to the illumivated texts and venerable old tomes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. It is lighted by electricity throughout, 
and open from 9 a, m. till 10 p. m. every day but Sunday. 

* 


Many teachers who were unable to attend Mr. Frank Damrosch’s 
course of music lessons, last fall, will be glad to know that he will 
this week begin another series of lecture lessons on the ‘* Musical 


Training of Children in Schools.’’ The course, which consists of 
eight lessons, on successive Thureday afternoons, at four o'clock, 
will be given in Association Hall, 23d street and 4th avenue, and the 


‘and it should be our care that neither is neglected; for an inhar- 


ESSEX COUNTY TEACHERS. 


The sixtieth annual meeting of Essex Co (Mass. ) Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Salem last week, Mr. Frank L. Smith, of the 
Bowditch School, presiding. Principal D. B. Hagar, of the State 
Normal, and Mr. H. E. Holt, of Boston, were among the prom- 


inent educators in the audience. On motion of Mr. Upton the 


i of the Association (1831-55) was given to the 
of Salem. The following committees were 
announced : On auditing, Haywood of Salem, Heath of Manches- 
ter, and Chase of Lynn; on Resolutions, Brickett of Lynn, Hagar 
of Salem, Barnes of Peabody ; ~ — Bigilow of Salem, 

erhill, and Davis of Lynn. , 

Gee" tdward Southworth, of Quincy, well known as an expert in 
teaching arithmetic, gave a very practical talk showing the value 
of object teaching in this branch of study. He applied the — 
ciple to mensuration, illustrating clearly how a pupil may be lea 
to discover and understand a rule before attempting to apply it. 
He did not believe in allowing children to find, for example, the 
area of a triangle by multiplying the altitude by one half the base, 
until they had experimented for themselves and found out the 
why and wherefore. With a set of Prang’s models and ordinary. 
sheets of paper, he illustrated different ways of arriving at the 
same statement or rule. In his schoolroom work he is constantly 
surprised by the ingenuity and Yor exhibited by children 
studying the subject in this way. e did not believe that any ab- 
stract arithmetical reasoning should be attempted in 
grade that had not been preceded by object explanation. After 
the pupil has firmly grasped the idea, and from repetition is able 
to retain it, then it is time to break away from the object work. 
Much harm is sometimes done by using the crayon too early and too 
freely. It is of no use to represent to a child a picture of a cube, 
for instance, until he is thoroughly familiar with the object itself. 
He will then be able to pick out corresponding lines in the pictare 
and the object, something that he could not do before, and which 
was evidence that the picture meant nothing to him. In illustrat 
ing the rule to find the volume of a cone, the speaker would use al 
hollow cone and cylinder of the same dimensions. The child is 
given sawdust to see how many cone-fulls it takes to fill the eylin- 
der, the volume of which he is already able to find. This object 
method not only conduces to true mental development, but is ex- 
ceedingly helpful in arousing interest in an otherwise dry subject. 

The teachers were wide awake to the remarks of Mr. A. W. Ed- 
son, of the Massachusetts Board of Education, who outlined a 
series of methods from nature. The theory of his paper was sup- 
plemented by off-hand reminiscences and sketches in a manner 
that fixed firmly in the mind the principles aimed at. By a sys- 
tematic and careful investigation and consideration of the workings 
of nature we may arrive at definite and satisfactory methods for de- 
veloping the three faculties of the mind. The perceptive, imagin- 
ative, and logical faculties are all susceptible of high development, 


monious development is almost as bad as none at all. One whose 
perceptive faculties alone have been exercised is little more than a 
walking encyclopedia; if the imagination is over-developed, the 
person becomes visionary and is addicted to building air castles ; 
the logical faculty by itself may produce a deep reasoner and pro- 
fouod scholar, but be will be of but little use to the world because 
of hisimpracticability. A child does not spell well because its per- 
ception has not been trained, it cannot get a vivid mind picture of 
anything. The average child on entering school has a vocabulary 
of 300 words Work in language or reading must begin right at 
this point. In language work there is little or no danger of using 
the crayon toomuch, In this limited space we cannot attempt an 
outline of the many methods touched upon by the speaker. His 
paper received close attention throughout. 

Mr. John W. Tufts, of Boston, delivered a learned discourse on 
music, in which he pointed out that although music had for some 
time been followed in the schools it is only very recently that any 
attempt has been made to study it. Heretofore imitation has taken 
the place of everything else in our song singing, the piano or organ 
or voice furnishing the copy. The speaker touched upon the two | 
chief slements in music,—time and taune,—the representation of 


which we get in the major scale and the vibration of the pendulum. | 
AFTERNOON SESSION, | 
The reports of committees were in order at the opening of the | 
afternoon session; that of the Nominating Committee was as 
follows : 
President—N. B. Sargent, West Boxford. 
Vice-President—F. Gowen, Haverhill. 
Secretary—C. G. Ham, Lynn. 
ouncilors —J. W. Applebee, Gloucester; G. F. Barn 
Peabody; M. G. Stanley, Salem. ‘ 
The first exercise of the afternoon was a talk on the ‘‘ Human 
Body,’’ fully illustrated with sections of beef and mutton, by F. F.' 
Murdock, of the Bridgewater State Normal School. The object 
of such specimens in work of this kind is to afford the children a 
basis from which to form ideas concerning the parts of their own. 
body. The immediate object of such study is to learn the structure. | 
uses, and care of the body; the desire is to know the conditions of 


price for all is $5.00. HELEN AINSLIE SMira, 


bealth ; and a combination of these two creates a purpose,—the log- 


the grammar | P@r! 


ical end of which is reverence for the body and for the Creator, 
The speaker then proceeded to show from the specimens, which in. 
claded various dried bones, a sheep’s haslet and kidneys, how ong 
could give a clear idea of muscles, tendons, nerves, fibers, arteries, 
veins, bones and joints, auricle and ventrical, ete. _He did not be. 
lieve in giving anatomical names or having the children learn how 
many bones there are in the body or any part of the body, except 
where it is possible to count them. By keeping the specimens 
wrapped in a moist towel, they are made available for more than 
one class. It is sometimes an advantage to put some parts in alco. 
hol for safe keeping. 

The expected paper by Prin. W. H. Lambert, of the Fall River 
High School, was not forthcoming, but the remainder of the after- 
noon was very entertainingly and profitably occupied by Prof. 
Moses True Brown, and Mr. J. Addison Tuck of the Monroe 
School of Oratory, the former giving a talk on how to secure ex- 
pression in reading, and the latter rendering the chariot scene from 
Ben Hur, and other selections, with pleasing art. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
Principal W. W. Brittain has been quite successful in charge 
of the schools at Spencer. At the direction of his board he is pre- 
ing a new course of study. 


Editor A. W. Swalin, of the Oskaloosa Daily Herald, and mem- 
ber of the board of regents of the State University, gave the annual 
address before the Dental Department at the recent commencement 
exercises. For plain practical truths his address was highly praised 
by the city press and by the classes. 

Supt. J. W. McClelland, of Vinton, after a three years’ term of 
service, has been reélected fora term of three years more. His 
excellent wife is also reélected as high school principal. 

Pres. H. H. Seerley, of the State Normal School, after an ill- 
ness of three weeks, a part of which time he was in a quite critical 
condition, is about again and attending to his duties. 

The Women’s Round Table is called to meet May 24 and 25, in 
sections and in each district in the city whereof its presiding officer 
is a resident. The circular issued by its president, Mrs. L. T. 
Weld, says the program adopted for the meetings shall be the same 
throughout the districts. 

WASHINGTON. 
State Eaitor, F. B. GAULT, Tacomah, 

The St. Paul’s School, Port Townsend, was started last fall. 
There are forty pupils in attendance. Miss Hunt is principal. 

Port Townsend and Northwestern Normal College is the weizhty 
name of a new institution at the port of entry for Puget Sound. 
The newly elected president is Prof. W. W. Felger, late of the 
Ashland (Ohio) College. 

J. D. Atkinson, Scotdale, Pa., is the newly elected vice-princi- 
pal of the Seattle High School. 

The teachers of Thurston County passed resolutions inviting the 
teachers of the territory to meet with them in Olympia during the 
first week in April to organize a State Teachers’ Association. At 
present writing the movement is creating unbounded enthusiasm. 
Washington will soon have a State Teachers’ Association. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


The West Virginia Annual School of Methods will open in the 
State University buildings at Morgantown, June 18. Specialists 
have been engaged in nearly every department of professional work, 
and there should be a large attendance. Among the instructors 
are Hon. Henry Houck, of Pennsylvania; L. R. Klemm, of the 
Cincinnati Training School; D. B. Puritan, and others. 

The present year of the Fairmont Normal School, has found it 
necessary to open two additional rooms. 

The public schools of the city of Martinsburgh were organized in 
1865, and are among the best in the state. The present enroll- 
ment is 1,400, and the attendance over 90 per cent. The high 
school this year enrolled 179, and has a graduating class of 33. 
Commencement, June 7. ‘The city has four ward school buildings 
and one colored, furnished with all modern improvements. 


WARNER'S Log Cabin Remedies,—old-fashioned, simple com- 
pounds used in the days of our hardy forefathers, are ‘‘ old timers ”’ 
but “old reliable.”” They comprise 

Warner's Log Cabin Sarsaparilla, 
Hops and Buchu Remedy,” Cough and Consumption Remedy,” 
7 Hair Tonic,” ‘‘ Extracts,’’ for External and Internal Use, 

Plasters,”” ‘ Rose Cream” for Catarrh, and “ Liver Pills.’’ 
They are put up by H. H. Warner & Co., proprietors of Warner's 
Safe Remedies, and promise to equal the Standard value of those 
great preparations. All draggists keep them. 


DISCORD in a union may prove fatal to its continuance. Use 
Warner's Log Cabin Hops and Buchu Remedy 


for stomach troubles, and 
health. All prens o expel the discordant element in your 


FOUR 
STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pu.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, 94 cts. 


IMPORTANT NEW 8B 
EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS. 


By GEN. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
Principal Rhode Island State Normal School. 
A book that every teacher and educator should 

have. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


A standard work for students and 


Philosophy. Introductory, price $1.50. 


COOKS. 


Principles and Practice of Morality INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 


Or, Ethical Principles Discussed and A 


By E. G. ROBINSON, D.D 
President of Brown Guten’ Professor of History in Brown University. 


*| By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., 


readers in Moral| A book that every teacher, student, and general 
reader of History should have. Introd. price, $2. 


Summer College 
BURLINCTON, 


THE SAUVEU 


Fourteenth Session. 


Dr. W. BERNHARDT ; for the Latin by Prof. JH. Di 


Dr. SAUVEUR’s new work, LES CHANSONS DE BERANGER with Historical Commentary and 


Notes, will be ready June 1, and taught at the School. 
For Circulars address 


July 8 to Aug. 16. 


y y 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, MAss. 


of Languages, 
VERMONT. 


122 & 124 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO. 


Summer School fir Teachers, | EUROPE: 


| thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout. 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y, 


| from the time you leave New York until you return. 
| Refer to Hon. Wm. FE. Sheldon, Boston. © Write for 
Particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y- 


Amherst Summer School 


LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, P . 
ICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND 


PHYSICAL TRALNING opening a large 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug, 9,| Suirea ana given, S00 Felerences re 


Cireular and Programme free. Address 
Pror, W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mass. 


Partuer with capital in an educational house doing 
business on the basis of cash, and in a fair way of 


WANTED, 
The Cheapest Board. 


trade. One well acquainted with 


Address 
“ EDUCATIO,” all applicants. Address 


Box 3174, New York City. gow 


The Best Corps of Instructors. 
The Lowest Rates of Tuition. 
The Most Liberal Club Rates. 


Most Attractive Section of Country. 
Large circulars, ready April ist, free to 


SHERMAN WILLIA 
GLENS FALts, 


“At a nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
School property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastera 
New York State. Said pro irty consists of 8 acres 
| of land and an elegant building erected for school 
| Purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
| Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there !S 
| great demand) with the school, the right man caunot 
all of success, immediately to 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


| FOR SALE OR RENT, 
| 
| 


How Shall Celebrate? See_p. 23°: 
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April 11, 1889, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIO 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Principal Walter A. Robinson, of the Franklin 
High School, has resigned to accept a position in 
the public schoo!s of Boston. Mr. H. K. Rich- 
ardson, of Middletown, Mass., has been elected in 
his place for the spring term. Principal Robin- 
son at the time of his resignation was the senior 
male teacher in the public schools of the state in 
time of service, having been elected for nine suc- 
cessive years. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


At a recent meeting of the school committee of 
Brocktov, Miss Mattie Peck, of the Wollaston 
School, Quincy, was elected a teacher in the Syl- 
vester School ; Miss Anna Smith was transferred 
from the Forest Avenue School to the Belmont 
School; Miss Mary C. Keith was transferred from 
the Union School to the Forest Avenue School; 
Miss Foster, of the Keith School, was granted 
leave of absence for the balance of the year, and 
Miss Mabel Woodward, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
was elected her substitute; Miss Lizzie F. Trow 
was elected a supernumerary for the balance of 
the year; the resignation of Mrs. Hattie F. Green- 
leaf, of the Union School, was received and ac- 
cepted. A new course of study for the high 
school was adopted, and the election of a teacher 
- sciences postponed until the annual election in 

une. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Middle- 
six County Teachers’ Association will be held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Friday, April 26. 
The following is the order of exercises : 


Morning Session, at 9.30 o'clock, 


Drawing in its Relations to Physical Training; 
Henry T. Bailey, North Scituate. 

Primary Writing; Miss Mara L. Pratt, Malden. 

The No Recess Plan; Thomas Emerson, Newton. 

Sewing inthe Public Schools; Mrs Elizabeth Stone, 
Waltham. 

Tool Instruction; Francis Cogswell, Cambridge. 

Physical and Vocal Calisthenics; Miss Jennie E. 
Ireson, Newton: J. 8. Hayes, Somerville. 

Physical Training in the Kindergarten; C. E. Me- 
leney, Somerville. 

Afternoon Session, at 1.45 o'clock. 

aenging by Quincy Pupils; L. T. Wade, Quincy, 

rector. 

American History in the Public Schools; H. E. 
Scudder, Cambridge. 

The Teacher as an Interpreter; Alexander Mc- 
Kenzie, D.D., Cambridge. 

Cuas. W. Morey, Lowell, Pres. 
LEwis A. BuRR, Malden, Sec'y. 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


/with GI 
, FIGURES. and COLORED FAS 


CONNECTICUT. 


The winter term of the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy closes March 29, after a week of oral ex- 
aminations, conducted by a committee consisting 
of Roswell Parish, of Boston; Professor Seymour 
and Mr. Goodrich, of the Greek and German de- 
partments of Yale University; Mrs. Curtis, late 
of the Hillhouse High School, New Haven; Mr. 
W. T. Peck, principal of the classical department 
of the Providence High School; Dr. Alphonse N. 
Van Daell, director of modern language instruc- 
tion in the Boston High and Latin Schools; Hor, 
David A. Wells, of Norwich; and Mr. E. P. 
Shepardson, of the Worcester Academy, in the de- 
partment of mathematics; and Mr. H. E. Bourne, 
of the Boston Congregationalist, in the department 


of history. E. A. F. 


New JeRsry.—In Hoboken arrangemonts are 
made to teach cooking, plain sewing, embroidery, 
mechanical drawing, clay modeling, wood carving 
and carpentry in some of the schools. 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 


his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


This old and popular monthly, full of useful and 
interesting reading, began a new volume with the 
February number, with price reduced to 20 cents 
per copy, or $2.25 per annum, postpaid. 

All the numbers of the current volume may now be 
obtained. All newsdealers, or 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


4 New Novels. 


All complete in the MAY NUMBER of the 
Family Library Monthly. 


Only i5c. Vearly $1.75. All newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 


Now Ready, the MAY Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal 


Containing ail the LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, 
ANTIC FASHION aeons of 56 
ION PLATES of 

24 FIGURES, besides numerous Stories, New Mu- 
sic, new EMBROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, &c. 
A new volume began with the Janua art. All 
back numbers may now ‘be obtained. ice, 30 cts. 


each. roeer ft 00. All newsdealers, or 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS O©O., New York. 


Mommsen 


A bridged 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen, 


By C. BryANs and F, J. R. Henpy. 


Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. 
— Itisa genuine boon that the es- 
sential parts of Mommsen’s Rome 
are thus brought within the easy 
reach of all, and the abridgment 
seems to me to preserve unusually 
well the glow and movement of 
the original. I trust that the ex- 


ver 
and students. 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, 
Princeton College.—* It will be a 
welcome book to teachers 
I shall be 
use it with my classes, and 
it will be widely adopted as a text- 
book in our schools and colleges.” 


OnE VoLuME, $1.75, 


Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD, Univ. 
of City of New York.—*I have 
convinced myself that the conden- 
sation has been accurately and ju- 
diciously ettected. I heartily com- 
mend the volume as the most ade 
quate embodiment, in a single vol- 
ume, of the main results of mod- 


lad to 
elieve 


cellence of the work will be appre- 
ciated by teachers and scholars.” 


Special Net Rates to Teachers 
. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


ern historical research in the field 
of Roman affairs.” 


Publishers, 


743 and 745 Breadway, New Work. 


each member and his personal recommendation of | Th, 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


METHODS, LANGUAGES, MUSIC, Sc., 


WILL HOLD ITS FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION AT 


ROUND LAKE, near SARATOGA, N. Y., 


FOR FIVE WEEKS, 
COMMENCING JULY 9th, Isso. 


A Strong Corps of Instructors in the Faculty, 1889. 


Dr. WM. T. HARRIS, Concord, Mass. 

Prof. THOS. M. BALLIET, Supt. of Schools, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor Journal of Education. 

Dr. JEROME ALLEN, University of New York. 

Prof. WALTER 8. PERRY, Brooklyn, N Y. 

Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primaries. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

WALTER 8S, PARKER, Everett School, Boston, 

Miss E. M. REED, Principal of Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. L. A. BUTTERFIELD, Instructor, Monroe Col- 
lege of Oratory. 

A. W. NORTON, Normal Schcol, Oswego, N. Y. 


Miss W. BERTHA HINTZ, Instructor of Drawing, 
Boston Normal School. 

Prof. B. R. FITZ, New York City. 

CHAS. F. KING, Dearborn School, Boston. 

Miss MARY F. HYDE, Normal School, Albany, N.Y. 

Miss ANNA E. HILL, Springfield, Mass. 

Prof. 0. H. L. SCHWETZKY, Nor. School, Oswego,N.Y. 

Miss ANNA E. HILL, Springfield, Mass. 

ED. D, HALE, Instuctor in N. E. Conser. of Music. 

Miss C. T. HAVEN, New York City. 

A. W. KEENE, New England Conserv. of Music. 

Miss AUGUSTA L. BALCH, Nor. School, Oswego, N.Y. 

Miss MAY STONE, Chelsea, Mass. 
Ete., 


Ete., Ete. 


300 STUDENTS LAST YEAR rrom THIRTY DIFFERENT STATES. 


a Ticonderoga, 
EXCURSIONS will be made to Lake George, Saratoga Springs, Fort 
and Mt. McGregor, AT A RATE NOT EXCEEDING FARE ONE WAY. Last year the fare to Lake 


George and return was $2.50, going through the Lake twice. 
Most favorable Club Rates given. The best of Board $6.00 a week. 


information on all points, 


«#™ Send by postal-card for full descriptive circular of 50 pages. For 
Address CHAS. F. KING, Directer, Beston BMighlands, Mass. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From April 3 to April 9, inclusive.) 

— Destructive prairie fires. 

— Mexican Congress opened. 

— Big land slide at Pittsburg. 

— Roumapian ministry resigns. 

— Boulanger flees to Belgium. 

— The Pope writing on secialisin. 

— The President to take a vacation. 

— Edwin Booth has been seriously ill. 

— Disastrous sand blizzard in Dakota. 

— King John of Abyssiva slain in battle. 

— Chicago city election goes to the Democrats. 
Alleged extensive pension frauds in New 

or 

— Ohio Republicans will push Halstead for 
governor this fall. 

— The recent Samoan hurricane swept over 
1,200 geographical miles. 

— The squatters on the Des Moines river lands 
vigorously resist all attempts to remove them. 

— Publication of Stanley’s letter describing his 
jeneay between Yambunga and Albert Nyanza. 

— The Dutch Parliament agrees to the estab- 
lishment of a regency. A bill will be introduced 
vesting royal power in the state council. 

— The great fire at Surat, India, renders 15,000 
people homeless. Cholera has broken out in the 
same place. 

— The Chinese government is doing nothing 
to relieve the famine in its northern provinces. 
@ missionaries are doing heroic service. 

— A net increase of $2,375,780 in circulation 
during the month of March, and a net decrease of 
$368,059 in money and ballion deposited in the 
Treasury. 


WANTED, a Day School. Will buy whole or 
part interest in valuable day school,—boys’ pre- 
ferred,—in large city. Must have good patronage. 
Full particulars; thorough investigation ; strictest 
confidence. Address F. W. CAMPBELL, 

8 and 9 Astor House, New York City. 


Foreign Political History 
SINCE I8i5. 


A Syllabus of Lectures, with References to Standard 
Works and Magazine Articles. Brought down to 
1889. By CHARLES H. LEVERMORE, Ph. D., and 
Davis R. Dewry, Ph.D. Pp, 124, cloth. Price, 
$1.25, prepaid. For sale by 

W. J. SCHOFIELD, 


105 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 
Prof W. L. Montague, who has done much te- 


4 ward placing Amherst in the front rank among 


American universities in the matter of modern 
languages, opens his thirteenth annual Summer 


School of Languages, at Amherst College, on July 
8, which will continue to August 9. ere ar: 
23 specialists in the various departments, instruct- 
ing in all languages, ient and mn; in sci- 
ence, art, literature, natural science, and mathe- 
matics. 

There is no lovelier srt in America for sammer 
life than Amherst; thers is nothing to be desired 
by way of language work that may not be here 
obtained. The expense are merely nominal. board 
being obtainable at prices ranging from $4 50 to 
$9 a week, and it is the best of New Kngland 
board. Even the Amherst House, one of the best 
village hotels in the country, offers entertainment 
to the pupils for $8 a week. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. J. J. MCWILLIAMS, Denison, Ia, says: 
**T have used it largely in nervousness and dys- 
pepsia, and I consider that it stands unrivalled as 
a remedy in cases of this kind. I have also used 
it - cases of sleeplessness, with very gratifying 
results, 


Mr. BREWER, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association of Chicago, wishes to 
correspond with Superintendents or higher grade 
teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 

Special Teachers’ excursion to 


EUROPE: Europe. $150 covers every- 


thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 
from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 


EUROPE « Special Teachers’ Excursion to 

Europe. covers every- 

thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 

from the time we eave New York until you return. 
m. 


Refer to Hon. . Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 
EUROPE e Special Teacher’s excursion to 
¢ Europe. $1850 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip. first-class travel throughout, 
from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N.Y. 
EUROPE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
urope. 50 covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip. first-class travel throughout, 
from the time you leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 


three copies, 50 cts. 


COLORED PRINTSof noted HistoricalCharacters, | 
Places, and various Historical Scenes; each 13X17 
inches. Each, 15 cents. 


of charming display of costumes and ele ‘ 
Full directions given, —seemingly difficult points illustrated. Price, 20 cts. ; 


For April 30th. 
THE FLAG DRILL. 


For Exhibitions, Social Entertainments, and 
all Patriotic Occasions. 


By Jos. H. BARNETT, Capt. First Infantry, I. N. G. 


exercise suitable for the entire school. Admits 


SUITABLE PORTRAITS AND ENCRAVINGS. 


FINE ENGRAVINGS of leading Historical Char- 
acters, as Washington, Lineoln, &c , and also of all 
the Presidents on one sheet, each 22x 28. Each 30c. 


STENCILS of leading Histor'cal Characters, each 5 cents. 
Speakers and Dialogues,—hosis of the best inthe market; also List OF BOOKS FOR SPECIAL 
Occasions giving names of Pieces and Books containing them, free on request. 
Catalogues.—My large (60 pp.) Catalogue fully describes the above, and hosts of other similar goods, 
Method Books, Trouble Killers, &c., sent free on request. 
A. FLANACAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Are You Intereste 


TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. | 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) 


Branches: N. ¥. CITY, Box 1969; 8ST. PAUL; 


Address 


In what Teachers have been placed by 
The Veachers’ Co-operative Association 
of Chicage? If so, you will find some of the 


names from week to week in this column. We can only give a part uf one State at a time. 


MICHIGAN. 
ed Gri ie Il G Mrs.E_L.Blakesly Oshkosh. Wis 
E. Kenn ville, Ill. alesburg. » O 

Baird, Albest Lea, Minn. Grand Rapids, E. Eggers, Columbus, 
Adrian, L. A. Stout, Monona, Iowa. Ann Arbor, E.L rarmenter, SpringerSch!, Chic., 

i lis, Minn. Grand Rapids, I. W. tchell, ‘ond du Lae, 8. 
, > Declined. Salar Gran apids, as E. E. Leet, arsball, Minn. 

ised at Detroit) Miss A. Driscoll, Marsball Minn. 
Adrian . Chase, Sedelia, Mo. Ann Arbor, Geo. ¥. Fleisher, Tahlequah, Ind.Ter. 
Flint, . A. Locy, St. Paul, Minn. Alpena, Kate Miles, Marshalltown, lowa. 


Wt will not cost you anything to learn about the work of this Association;—and a postal card 
invested in securing their circulars may bring you promotion in position, and add 25 per ct. to your salary. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


BECEPTION BOOMS, 


70-72 Dearborn } Chicago, 


TACOMA, Wash. Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 


It can be learned from the 


8S. 


The STHNOGRAPH. 


A Short-Hand Machine. 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the time other systems 
require ; speed 
FOR ALL KINDS OF SHORTHAND WORK. 


as great as any other now in use, 


Manual, and in the hands of an intelligent operator 


it never fails to properly do its work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cts. for Manual. 


Price, with Manual, reduced to $25. 


STENOGRAPH COMPANY, 
N. 8d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 15. 


Some Recent Publications. 


lisher. Price. 
le. Author Pud t $1 50 
Home Gymnastics for the Well and the Sick. ° Angersteln Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos * = 
Constitutional History and Government of the Unit Landon “ . 
Easy Arithmetical Examples for Beginners. > Bradshaw Macmillan & Co, New York 2 

Green Apple Boughs. Campbell 75 
An Introduction to New Testament. Thos Whittaker, N 
Life of Friedrich Schiller. 60 
Beginner's Book in French. Doriet Ginn & Co, Boston 33 
A Sanskrit Grammar. . Whitney 35 
Choral Book for Home, School, and Chureh. . Zuchtmann . &Co.NY 2390 
Manual of Instruction of Prompt Ald to the Injured. =. Dd App eton Co, N 7 
Rand. MeNally Co, Chicago 00 
Romances of Real Life. (2 vols.) . Hunt Roberts Bros, Boston 
Wild Lit in a Souther Country 7 

pry Delsarte. Morgan Lee & Shepard, Bows 
From Snow to Sunshine. ° e ° ° Rollins F A Stokes & Bro, a = 
Modern Electricity. . Kirwan DeWolf, Fiske & Co, D 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


*WouLtp You Like To Go To EvRoPE ? 
You can go this summer for $150, all expenses 
paid. Does this include everything? Yes, every-| 
thing: Ocean travel, railway fares, hotel bills, | 
carriage hire, in fact every necessary expense for | 


a 34 days tour, first-class throughout.’’ This is 


the inviting way in which Messrs. Henry Gaye & 
Son begin the descriptive circular of their wonder- 
fully cheap teachers’ excursion to Europe. 

It seems incredible that such a delightful excur- 
sion as they offer could be had for so low a sum as 
$150. The excursionists will sail from New York 
early in July, under the personal management of 
Mr. Frank C. Clark, late U.S. Vice Consul at 
Jerusalem, and go by way of Liverpool, London, 
Brighton, Dieppe, and Rouen, to Paris and the 
Grand International Exposition, where nearly a 
week’s stay will be made. Several days will also 
be given to seeing the sights of London. All 
teachers who are interested enough to know more 
of this tour should at once put themselves in com- 
munication with Mr. H. D. Newson, at 946 
Broadway, New York, who will be glad to send 
them a complete program of the tour, together 
with other interesting data. 


I MPORTANT.— When visting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the city, 


ALL who have occasion to use slate pencils will 
welcome the new device for sharpening which the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
have put upon the market at the remarkably 
low price of five cents. It is simple, durable, and 
is easily handled by the youngest child, making a 
point so fine and smooth as to challenge admira- 
tion. The disagreeable squeaking and grating 
noises that usually accompany slate-pencil sharp- 
ening are entirely done away with. We have put 
it to practical tests, and are more and more pleased 
with it. An investment of five cents in this direc- 
tion relieves one of a great deal of annoyance and 
trouble. Without doubt this sharpener, combin- 
ing so many excellent qualities, will win its way 
into popular favor on its own merits. 


PROFESSOR ROGERS of Illinois has just been 
elected to the chair of mathematics in Searcy Coll- 
ege, Arkansas, at a salary of $1,000. He was 
recommended for this position by Mr. C. J. Al- 
bert, of the School and College Bureau, Elmhurst, 
lll. By the way, this Bureau is one that “ fills 
vacancies,’’ and has more to fill than all other 
western agencies combined. What is needed at 
present is TEACHERS to accept the hundreds of 
good places on his books. Many of the vacancies 
are for lady teachers. Registration in this agency 
_— sure to bring what teachers are best 

or. 


Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ?” 
Pupil.—** Stress of voice on a word or 
to which one wishes to call special attention.’’ 
Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ?”’ 
Pupil.—** Places filled, actual work done.”’ 
Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?”’ 
‘upil.—** On the word ‘calls.’ ’’ 
Teacher.—‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘places filled’ and ‘actual work done ?’ ”’ 
Pupil.—‘* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.” 
“Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Codp- 
**€n the heart o © great West, the city of 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one fm Ra 
get the number, for in the Bible, it signifies ‘ fall- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection.’ It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 
Teacher.—** It is then well suited to this Associa- 
tion as it has certainly been ‘good fortune’ to 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the KopAK. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can “‘ press the button,”’ 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KoDAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 


I will tell you a plan for gaining wealth, 
Better than banking, trading, or leases ; 
Take a bank-note, and fold it up, 
And you'll find your wealth in-creases. 
This wonderful plan, without danger or loss, 
Keeps your cash in your hands and nothing to 
trouble it; 
And every time that you fold it across, 
’ Tis plain as the light of the day that you 
double it. — The Young Crusader. 


— ‘* The best thing yet! ’’ That is the way a 
young man put it who made arrangements to work 
for B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va. 
You can get further information by dropping 
them a card. 


— A physiognomist says there is no true Roman 
nose nowadays. One would imagine that the 
nose which is always poking itself everywhere and 
into everybody's business, should possess all the 
characteristics of the true roamin’ nose.— Kr. 


SCROFULA AND Spasms CurED.—Geo. W. 
Jordan, 3 Pinkham street, Lynn, had Serofula 
bad and Spasms, ‘‘ Lougee’’ cured him and also 
his wife, of general debility. 

— Purchaser : ‘‘ Have you Hawthorne's ‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse’?’’ Attendant: ‘I’m 
sorry, madam, but we don’t keep botanical works.’’ 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
it uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
rom od te ida thera 
asa . t to taste. 

It soothes the child, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— Teacher: ‘‘How do you spell Heliogaba- 
lus?”’ Boy: ‘I hate to speak of him, + 
such a monster.’’— Time. 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 


I shall be glad to send two bottles of m remed 
any of your readers, who have consumption they wilt 


— Raphael Rightwell procured a ip, i- 
tion on account of his perfect pues 
Rightwell wrote well because he used one of Ester- 
brook’s No, 128 Extra Fine Elastic pens. 


EUROPE: Excursion to 


thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel 
from the time yon leave New York uutil — —— 


hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
through their Agency.” ~ 


excellent positions 


fer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon. Boston. Ww 
ulars to H. D, NEWSON, 946 Broadway, ‘a ial 


with some appropriate exercises. 


pLEBRATE 
OF THE (NAUGURATION OF 
rw 


WASHINGTON 


Well, we don’t know how you will celebrate it, but we do know that you ought to celebrate it 


HERE IS AN OFFER THAT 


MAY NOT APPEAR ACAIN. 


Two Valuable Books for Only 80 Cents ! 


Songs of History. 
POEMS AND BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 
Second Edition. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price, $1.00. 
This volume contains some of the most iotic 
poems for declamation ever published. hey are 
specially adapted to National Holidays and Fes- 
tivals. 


or before April 15, next. 


Address all orders, 


3 Somerset Street, BOSTON. 


Exercises Washington's Birthday 


CoMPILED BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
Paper, price, 25 cents. 


This little book of 54 pages contains not only 
some 20 exercises, many of which are equally well 
adapted to the 100th Anniversary of Washington's 
Inauguration as to his Birthday, but also The 
Continental Congress. 

This exercise is an imaginary session during the 
debate preceding the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence. It will afford one of the most 
appropriate as well as instructive entertainments 
that you can possibly have. 


And we are going to let you have both of these books for only 80 cents, 
—less than two thirds of the regular price, provided your order is received on 


After that date the price for both will be $1.25, as heretofore. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


HARRINGTON’ S 


ANALYSIS OF PLANTS. 


Intended for Schools and Colleges and for the in- 
dependent botanical student. 


By MARK W. HARRINGTON, 


Formerly Assistant Professor in charge of Botany in 
the University of Michigan. 


THIRD EDITION. 
This is a convenient book for the student to use 
in field work, being adapted to the size of the 
pocket, and bound in flexible covers. Several 
at the end of the book are especially arranged for 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TO BE RENTED, 


For a term of five years. a private Boarding and Day 
School, in a pleasant California town. Said school 
has a good outfit for 30 boarders and 100 day pupils, 
and is now in full operation, with four able teachers 
constantly employed. The principal needs rest, and 
wishes to retire for a season. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


diagrams of flowers. ‘There are several blank 
pages for recording personal observations. Also 
special vocabularies for the Composite and Grasses. 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS who have 
classes in Botany should send for a sample. 


Mailing price, 42 cents. 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE SCHOOL HERALD 


Ts a semi-monthly newspaper for use in schools and 
for those who, for their own pleasure and profit, wish 
to make a oo study of the news of the day. 
The paper is non-sectarian and non-partisan. li 
aims to make proselytes to no particular views. It 
desires only to represent the facts as it understands 
them, and to show their relation to the broad ethical 
and economical principles that are undisputed. Far 
from attempting to taboo politics, it endeavors to 
teach its readers to understand all sides of public 
questions, and look upon political issues rationally 
and with charity toward those of a different political 
ersuasion. As to manner, it presents the bews in 
he form of a direct narrative with little note or com 
ment. Ridding itself of all superfiuous matter. it still 
or. to —— its accounts by the addition of 
much information necessary to mak 
plain every reader. y the situation 
8 to testimonials, it can produce thousan : 
solicited commendations persons 
nent in the educational world. We recognize, how- 
ever, the fact that every paper must be its own rec- 
ommendation. and therefore ask you to send for sam- 
ples, which are furnished FREE. Subscription price. 
per year (24 numbers) 75 cents. 


Land We Live In. By W. I. CHASE. 
of the United States in question and aneee a 
Complete in three parts. 80 cents a set. . 


sketches), It gives information not 
elsewhere, and is worth many times 
Rulers of the World. By W. I. Re. 
ond brought to Feb. 1839, giving some 
ngs, 
joe S, princes, and statesmen of our 
Anonymous Portrait Gallery of 
Should Kuew. Nos. i and 2, giving 
ona of prominent men of today. 10 cents each 
vil Government in Theoryand P 
vane view of ‘al 
their for 
administration, their legislative 
eir political origin and history, and comparing 
tes. 


them to the 
Cloth, 76 — of the United Sta 


Gladstone Speaker. Compiled peec 
ree 
ing but declamations, all new. 


ty Do not fail to send for cata- 
logue of School Herald Publications” 


SOHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING 


You 
rtraits 


co., 


185 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educat’l Publishers, | 


with over 60 portraits. 30 cts, |S 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


For next Sept., in a family school in a large N. Y. 
city, a teacher of French, German. and Latin. The 
candidate must have studied in Europe and be able 
to speak the modern languages. Experience in teach- 
ing not required. Salary, $300 and home, 
Apply to HIR ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 t St.. Bostor, 


TO BE RENTED. 


The valuable school property in a pleasant New 
England town, which we have advertised only for 
sale, will now be rented for a young ladies’.boarding 
and day school. Itis every way suited to this purpose. 

Apply 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Southern City. (75,000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 
eleven years. This school is patronized by, the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition; and lias 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is 4 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in @ prosperous condition, —For SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the good-will of the school, 
can now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large bulld- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, w'th 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to ‘ts 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Centra 
tates, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
property with the good will of the school is offered 
Or $35,000, on easy terms. 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


DO YOU WANT 
A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, OF 
MINING and METALLURGY. ora combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already ¢s- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said colleze, 
with ample security, as a condition of securing 
Professorship ? If so, Apply immediately to 
HIR ROUT Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
3 Somerset Bos 
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ries.” Lieut. Hamilton writ f ‘‘ Ancient and 
THE MAGAZINES. Modern Artillery.” and will 


— Harper's Magazine for April has a table of | i® vite attention. Poems abound, the longest being 
hy of the bigh reputation thie family translation from the Russian of Tolst«i by Celia 

wort ¥|Thaxter. Mrs. Spofford poetizes on ‘ The Baby's 
monthly has earned during its long career. The Bead,”” Miss Lareom on *‘ My Childhood's En- 
frontispiece is the Gibbs-Chanuing portrait of | chantress,’’ Miss Wilkins on ‘‘ A Little Caller,” 


Washington from a painting by Gilbert Stuart. | °t¢- As usual, the i}lustrations are numerous and 
Prof. John Bach McMaster opens the number and the departments bright cod 


structive. 

with a paper on Washington’s inauguration, with a 
three fall-page illustrations. B. Bjérnson cov-| — Artistic Japan, a monthly illustrated jour- 
tributes his third and last paper on ‘* Norway and | nal of arta and industries, compiled by S. Bing and 
its People.’’ William H. Hayne has a charming) edited by Marcus B. Huish, is published b 
poem culled ‘*The Exiles.” Benjamin Constant | 
gives a painter's impressions of *‘ Tangier and | ~*™P% Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 

orecco,’’ verifying bis words ‘with twelve strik-| London, England. An American edition, which 
ing drawings. A century ago, when Louis XVI. | will contain precisely the same engraved and 
was king, the café came into vogue in Paris. colored plates, will henceforth be issued from the 
What it is to-day, in all the varied species which ©ffice of Artistic Jupan, 220 5th Ave., New York 
have been evolved, Theodore Child has described City. The first number was issued Jane, 1888, 
ia an article on ‘* Characteristic Parisian Cafés,’’ aod the first six numbers will be sent to American 
illustrated by French artists. Andrew H. Smith, *tseribers at once, and then be delivered regu- 
M.D., draws upa practicable plan for an extension | larly every month. The subscription price is 
of the powers, and consequently, of the usefulness | $6.00 per annum. This unique journal contains 
of the family physician. John R. Coryell draws | 2ot only engravings and colored plates of the mys 
attention to certain curious species of sea-baunting | terious specimens of art of Japan, but a collabora- 
birds. Wordsworth’s eonnet, ** Most Sweet it ig} tion of the best authorities on Japanese art. Each 
with Unuphifted Eyes,”’ is illustrated by Alfred Par-, number contains ten royal quarto colored plates, 
sous, and *‘ Childe Mihu,’’ an ancient Koumanian | Teprodactions of the finest examples of art in that 


ballad, translated by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, is 
illustrated by C. S. Reinhart. ‘‘ Footprints in 
Wasbington Land,” is a bright patchwork of 
reminiscences collected by Moncure D. Conway ; 
and George William Curtis’ remarks in the Kasy 
Chair upon Washiogton’s moderation as set off by 
the present American’s use of the superlative de- 
gree. A literary treasure-trove is the hitherto 
unpublished fragment by Sir Walter Scott, ** Ga- 
bions of Abbotsford,’’ describing the apartments 
at his home and the curiosities they contain. Will- 
iam Dean Howells reviews recent poetry. Charles 
Dadley Warner discovers a psychological princi- 
ple which inflaences the changing fashions in 
woman's dress. Literary Notes and the Monthly 
Record of Current Events complete the number. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The April Century is a centennial number, 
one half of its pages being devoted to this subject. 
The frontispiece is a picture by I. R. Wiles, 
Washington Taking the Oath as President.” 
The first article is an historical sketch of ‘‘ The 
Inauguration of Washington,’’ written by Mr. 
Clarence W. Bowen. This is followed by two ar- 
ticles from the pen of Mrs. Burton Harrison: 
** Washington at Mount Vernon after the Revolu- 
tiov,’’ and ‘* Washington in New York in 1789.”’ 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia, one of 
the best authorities on this subject, describes the 
** Original Portraits of Washington,’’ and Mo- 
Master, the historian, writes concerning ‘‘ A Cen- 
tury of Constitutional Laterpretation.’’ These 
articles are accompanied by authentic portraits of 
persons, places, and objects pertainiog to Wash- 
ington and his times. Besides this centennial ma- 
terial, a variety of other subjects are treated, one 
of the most interesting papers being that of Geo. 
H. Bates, special commissioner to Samoa in 1886, 
on *“*Some Aspects of the Samoan Question.”’ 
** Open Letters,’’ and ‘‘ Topics of the Time’’ are 
more than usually entertaining, which is saying 
much; and the poems of the number are from our 
well-known writers. New York: The Century 
Co. $4.00 per year. 

— The April St. Nicholas opens with a sketch 
of “‘ Fauntleroy’ and Elsie Leslie Lyde by Lucy 
C. Lillie, which includes a page portrait of Elsie, 
also portraits of her dolls and illustrations of 


scenes in the popular play, with letters from not- 
able persons who admire,—as who does not ? — 
the graceful, unspoiled child actress. Beyond this 
first attraction will be found the continuation of 
Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘‘ Bells of Ste. Anne,’’ Part 
IL. of Joel Chandler Harris’ ‘‘ Daddy Jake,’’ 
Chapter VL. of *' The Routine of the Republic,’’ 
the first three chapters of a new story by Miss 
Jewett, Parts V. and VI. of ‘‘ The Bunny Sto- 


country. A specimen copy of No. 1. will be sent 
on receipt of 5U cents in stamps. Address Artis- 
tie Japan Agency, 220 5th Ave., New York City. 


— The April number of the Catholic World 
comes promptly to hand, freighted with articles of 
great ability on topics generally relating to de- 
nominational questions. Yet in its table of con- 
tents for this month we find several papers on 
subjects of interest to all readers. Emma F. 
Cary discusses the question ‘‘ Who Should go to 
Prison?” Rev. John Gmeiner, ‘‘ The Deluge; 
Was it Universal?’”’ ‘* Hnman Nature,’ is 
treated in a learned essay by Rev. A. F. Hewitt. 
‘©The Talk about New Books’”’ in this issue is 
worth the price of a year’s subscription. ‘* With 
Readers and Correspondents’’ is a department 
ably conducted, and is replete with timely and 
useful suggestions on many vital questions. Price, 
$4.00 per year. Office of Catholic World, 6 Park 
Place, New York City. 


THE ANDOVER REvViEW.—Special Announce- 
ment.—A series of important articles explaining 
and illastrating the use of Modern Methods in In- 
terpretiog the Bible will appear in coming num- 
bers of the Review. Price of the Review, $4.00 a 
year. The Review will be sent for the remainder 
of the year, with the back numbers from January 
included, to any one remitting $3.00 to the pub- 
lishers, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


— The April issue of Our Little Ones and the 
Nursery (Russell Pab. Co., Boston) contains fif- 
teen pieces in prose and verse, which at the price 
of the magazine makes them just a cent apiece, 
with twice the number of really beautifal pictures 
added free of cost. It is full of suggestiveness of 
the lovely spring season. The dullest pupil that 
ever distressed a teacher would be a model of 
brightness after a reading lesson from these pages. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Shakespeariana for April; terms, $2.00 a year. New 
e Chautauqnuan for ; terms, a year. ew 
York: T. L. Flood. D.D. 
« hautauqua Young Folks’ Journal for April; terms, 
$1.00 4a year. Bostou: Lothrop Compiny, 
The Eclectic for April; terms, 85.00 a year. New 
English Illustrated M i 
ne Eugtis ustra agazine; terma, $1. 
e Unitarian Review for A ; terms, £3.00 a . 
aby ora ; terms, $1.50a year. New 3 
e Century for April; terms, a 
York: The Century Co 
The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health for 
April; terms, $1.50a year. New York: Fowler & Wells 
Pre terns, 81.00 M 
otesand Queries for ; terms, #1.00ayear. Man- 
chester N.H: 8.C.& LM Gould , 


Treasure Trove for April ; terms, 1.00 ear. N 
York: 25 Clinton Flees. 


The New England Bureau of Education, * corer twase. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
gchool supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 1s THE TimE TO REGISTER for acei- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Calls for teachers 
for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly 


coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass.—*' We 
have obtained several teachers fram the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We 
have always fouud there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi 
dates have been ia every vase full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 

Salem Mass., March 21, 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” Z. kn We 

Orange Co, N. C. 

* T am greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 


q 


GQeachers’ Agencies. 


00 You Kuarantee positions ? is still a frequent question, de«pi'e the prin ed demonstrations i«sued bya | respect- 
able Agencies that such a contract would be impoasible aud absurd. There are several reasons why the 
best Avency could not dothis. In the first place very few teachers come to us and sav,‘ I must have a place. If 
you can’t get me what I want I will take what I can get.” If « qualified teacher of unblemished record should aay 
that, we could guarantee him a position, and soon. ut every limitation he puts in it makes his chances for imme- 
diate engagement less. “ H- must have 81000 a year.” he sava, Phat limits the numberof places. and uniess he is 
ptey worth more than #1000 leaves him to take GUARANTEE principal vf a school” That limita him again; 
‘is chances with other g1000 men. * He must be the next po-ition we knew of might be as aasist- 
ant. “ He can’t go out of Massachusetts.” That isa creat limitation—Massachuse'te is only one atare in forty-two, 
and not a very big one. We have even had a man tell us he could not go beyond walking distance from a certain 
city. because he was courting a $40,000 girl.» d couldn't afford to risk any chances on a B10 «school. Then be 
won't teach classics, although he can; or he will teach German although he can't and so o*, till it ix harder to make 
a combination or ali the thi: gs he wants and doesn’t want than it is to get the four pigs all into clever. We have 
a tew teachers aho say to ua: “I have told you all [can of my education, my experience, aud my POSITIO 
wishes. Now dothe best you can for me and when you say ‘this is your place, I will take it” NS ? 


Such a teacher we are pretty sure to place, but even these have no guarantee. All we proiwnise is fair treatment, 
aud the best chance that comes to ua 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1839, for 


the following texchers : — PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Several College Presidencies. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,0°O to 2.200 Que Normal Presidency, $2.000 
High School Principalships, 500 * 1.800 Several Coll. and Nor Professorships, #60 to $2,000 
High School Assistants. " 40 “ 1,600 Direetor of Music for Normal, 900 


Principalships of Town Schools 500 900s: Reading and Elocution. 9n0 

Grammar, Intermed . aud Prim. “ 35 CS 85 ‘Training Teacher. City Normal, ™m 

Of the over 600 places row on our books. [ris well known to authorities thac the TEACHERS’ CoO OPERATIVE 
AS8UCIATION hever recommends teacher who will not succeed. [tis impartial in ite work. Hen a teacher 
recommended by this Agency ix sought a+ oue who can be depended upon = [f you are a wood teacher and are look- 
ing for a better salary ora live growing town, where hard work will be appreciated, write to us for cireulare. Ail 
communications are strictly confidential, Senda postal with your address; or, better, write fully your qualifica- 
tions. experie: ce, age, aud the kind of position you want aud location, This will enable us .o reply tully aud save 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIOV, 


Branches: ST. PAUL. N. ¥. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn at. Chi 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, cago. 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wish+s to act as 
agenc for the Axsuciation iu ciules aud towas where we have not already appointed an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant tor the work. 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 490 vacancies for lady teachers, There are for Primary- 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to 835 per mouth. For ice School work .—salaries #450 to 
#1600. For Normal work,— salaries #600 togl20u. For Mathematics, Science, History, Latin, and Greek,—5U0 to 
#1:00. For Art, Music, Elocution. Modern Languages, &c.,—84 to 81000. 

FOR GENTLEWEN.—College Professorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— 8800 to $2000. For 
Normal wurk,—#800 to $1500 For High School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,—g460 to #1600. For grade work —f400 to £60 n daily. 

It you expect to locate elsewhere. it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your pest hope of suc 
cess is with au Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for itemembers and that gets them; that does not put 
its members on * wil —y chases" after the “ probable,” the’ imaginary,” or the “ hearssy"’ vacancy. We get 
more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Ageucies combined. address . 

The School and College Bureau, . J, ALBERT, Manager, ELMuURST, ILL. 


you time. Addre 


For Superintendents and Principals,—8600 to $20.0. 
0. Other vacancies are coming 


Combines the Bert Features ever offered by aa Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 3. Une half of the Agency’s commission g 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. | teacher reporting the vacancy 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 
Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


ven to the 


Address, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager's ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the ds of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success, Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 


cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. Orvitte Brewer : Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 


whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 


no hesitancy in applying to your agency with the utmost confidence. 
ery respectfully, A. D. Corxarove, Supt. of Schools. 


P SITION PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 
A $2000 0 W. D. Kerr, Manager Uniwn Teachers’ Agency: 

Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but have never 
been offered a position through them whieh Laccepted. A few weeks ago I regi-tered with you, and as 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
ove at —,N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the latter. Unless teachers want to be 


made miserable in attempting to choose MV ry’ to be offered them through your 
between several good positions likely T WIC Ww THIN I to 


register elsewhere, instead of with you. 
es We waut tu register mure good men who are worth $2009 4 year. We often lose good places because we 


» to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal 
“as salary $1500. We want the best teachers that cau be found for such positions. 
Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion. New do not expect that we can get & 000 
salaries fur every . Usually. merit determines the amount of compensation. ON E W E E K 
send for crower “We D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. ““+ ° 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


udi . ont St., Boston. Western Office, 48 W. Third 8'., St. Paul. 
BRIDGE. sanager. | KDWaKD A. GUERNSKY. Manager. 
Nu CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. Good 
teachers aiways iu demand. Une fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


7 Tremont Place. Boston. Agency Manual free to any address. 


108 EVERETT FISK & CO,, Proprieters. 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


T } 9 Ag en. cy Oldest and best known in U. &. 


Established 1855. 
Street. N. WV. 
troduces to colleges, schovls, and families superior 7 East 14th > 
Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


ernesses pai every department of instruction; recom- Teachers’ A 4 en cy 


schools to parents. Call en or ad 
OF RELIABLE 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


American and Foreign Agency, 
93 Union Square, New York. , Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 


4 ULII q and renting of school property. SCHOOL FURNITURE 
NO HE and school supplies. Best references furnished. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
in collecting advance fees, but in pre ng com- 
Teachers Positions. Form for stamp 
Employers served ig Our supply 
Teachers LARGEST @ 
R. E. AVERY, 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency 


AND FAMILIES. 


“ [have never regretted registering in your Bureau, | New York, March 26, ’89. W. M. 8. &. 
as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction k, AMERICAN Som eye BAU, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGEF, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. NRW y Ko 
chers’ Excursion to she 
EU ROPE 9150 covers every- SOUTHERN School A enc SCHOOLS. COLLEGES, to Parents. 
WESTERN 


thing for 34 days’ trip, first-class travel throughout, 
from the time you leave New York watil yeu return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Steidon. Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D, NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N.Y. 


GENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. Co 
@ Somerset St., BOSTON. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to CoBegss, Schools, Families superior Profes. 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses 
Oniy qu: lified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
vapineation fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address with stamp, | 


Nov. 21, 1868. BY. 


w? Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.) 
8u Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mv- American Teachers Bureau, 
siclans, ete. Colleges, Schools,” and TEACHERS WANTED 
|How Shall I Celebrate? See p. 238. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN-BROCKWAY, 
78 West 273d Street, New York. 


Freg Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° Tin. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 15. 


— 


APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL SERIES. BOOK IV., PART I. 


STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Compiled and arranged by JAMES JOHONNOT. 
k for supplementary read- 
including Myths, Fables, 
and Stories of the West- 


Adapted to the Fourth Reader grades. A very interesting and valuable boo 
ing. Beautifully illustrated by best artists. Contains forty-six selections, 
Legends, Old Ballads, Early Eastern Stories, Stories of Rome, Medizval Stories, 
ern People. Introduction price, 54 cents. 


Copies forwarded to teachers at the introduction price. Send for descriptive circulars of the series. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 

Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 
Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 


. TAINTOR BROTHERS 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a comngtote system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of pa, Natural <p ye and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 


Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 


& CO., Publishers, 


122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Summer Institute at Cottage City. ress 
WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield S8t., Boston, Mass 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 0 
American and European authority as the best of a 
Natural methods. 

New edition of text-books in French and Germap now 


ready, “ “ 

Teachers employing this method are taught its applica- 2d see ee BO 

tion, free of charge at “ 3d “ 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 

Boston: 154 Tremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut Bt. “ 4th * oecoeoeo e & 

New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. “ “ 

Brooklyn: 40 Court St. Berlin : 113 Leipzigerstrasse. oth oc eevee 


8 Co t Asb' Park, N. J. 
For sample pas et, discount, ete, write to BERLITZ & Pr onouncing peller, 
Elementary Arithmetic, . 42 


Co., W. Madison Square, 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOK C0, 


Standard Educational Series, 


Introduction Price, 
Standard ist Reader,. .... . 18 ets. 


Civics for Youne Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 1l2mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 
The author has shown ina strikingly novel and interest- 
ing way,and in language intelligible to a ten-year-old 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- \ 
ernment, and the advantages of our nk en over all Copies of any of the above books sent upon receipt 


others. The book is an admirable supplementary reader | Of introduction prices. 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 

The subject of temperance as related to PHL YS- 
1OLOGY has been faithfully dealt with, and 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 

of the future is inthe rising generation. 
Bry tine wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that the la- 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


1. Chiid’s Health Primer, - «+ 40 cts. 
2, Young People’s Physiology, - 60 “ 
$1.00 


3. Hygienic Physioiogy, - - 
(Enlarged Edition.) 


e*e For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHBRS AND DEALERS I 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’. MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct benching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especial y at the outset. 


‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
St. Boston, Mass. 
By GRACE H. DODGE. 
Bundle of Letters book practical sense. 
TO : Should be in the hands of ev- 
Busy Girls, Miss Dodge is a member of 
the New York Board of Edu- 
need to know, and how to tell it to them. 
16mo, cloth, 142 pp., 50 cts. 
which makes all Miss Dodge’s talks so delight u 
—N. ¥. Herald, 


Agency 7 Park 
79 WABASH "AVENUE. 
ery girl. As is well known, 
cation. No one knows better than she what girls 
“The letters are written in the frank, familiar style 
ful.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y. 


|MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list of Easter Carols, Eas. 
ter Songs, Easter Anthems ! 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Seng 
Harmony, (60 cts., $6. doz.) for HIGH SoHooLs 
our Song Mauual. 3 books (30 cts. $3doz., 40 cts. 
$4.20 doz., 50 cts. $4.80 doz.) For Graded Schools. 


MUSIC for Temperance. 


160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Temper. 
ance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz ) 


MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song. 
(40 cts. $4.20 doz.) 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


College Son 50 cts.) College Songs for 
Banjo, ($1.00) for Guitar, ($1.00) Jubilee and 
Plantation Songs, (30 cts.) Good Old Songs 
we Used to Sing, ($1.00.) 


MUSIC for Concerts ; Juvenile. 


The Cantatas, Merry Company, New Floera’s 
Festival, Veices of Nature, Who Killed 
Cock Bebin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy 
Maid’s Supper, (Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 


MUSIC for Home. 


Popular Song Popular Piane 
Cellection, (each $1.00.) 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FrepD. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Published This Day, 
March 2, 1889, 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven. 


12mo, cloth. 4 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. ] 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 17! Broscway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORE, 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Beed’s Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 


38 BROMFIELD Srt., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, | Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


CY FOR 


No. 6. United States No, 


No. 3. South America. (Double Size). No. 


One HUNDRED oF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 


9%. Southern States (E). No. 13, Northern States. 
10. Southern States (W). No. 14.” British Isles. 
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courses of study. Geographies Venable’s Arithmeti Baty LRECITATIONS. fo full of intimation on be 
adopte r ust a imen Pages leces), F ddress : 4 
A. LOVELL & Co., Pabs., 16 Astor Place, New York.| 5 Somerset St, Boston. 19 Murray N. Y. fer a year. Address 
Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. t 
THE LATEST AND BEST. THE GOVERNMENT | SPECIMEN COMMENTS. ; 
A new textbook on Civics by Francis N. Tuorrr, OF THE PEOPLE OF THE “Tt has no rival.’’ : 
Lecturer on Civil Government in the University of “Th , . 
e acme of excellence.’’ 
Penna. It has been received with a wonderful degree UNITED STATES. ‘Attractive as a novel.” 
of enthusiasm, and opinions are unanimous in its favor. Send $1.00 for specimen copy. Address “The handsomest textbook of the day.” 
Examine it, and you will introduce it. ELDREDGE of sad 
: GE & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. | ‘Will be the favorite textbook on the subject.” 
Minerals, j 
Rocks, | Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, | and Skins, 
Casts of Fossils, 5 Mounstee 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOL Skeletons, 
Relief Maps. bona Sion 0 OGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, Anatomical Models, 
ROCHESTER, N. Invertebrates. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIRNTIFIC CIRCLE. Constructive Geography and History. 
OURSE OF READINC FOR 1888-89. 
REQUIRED READINGS. 
PRICES TO MEMBERS.—Bound tn Cloth. GARNET SEAL. No. 4. Eclectic Ma -blanks 
PreparatoryGreek Course in Kaslish, | Greek (With a Chapter on the} Fact 
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Modern Church in Rurope. Faraday. J. Gladstone. 10 3 ices, 2 
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HEN ~ THE NORMAL EDUCATIO 
BACH, BERLITZ'3 HACHETTE 60.8, ~ rooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. ~~ 
PUBLICATIONS Union Arith. Course | Mental and 
oS AMERICAN | grooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Ba Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 


Brooks's Normal Algebra. 
CARL SOHOENHOF, rooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Trement Street, Boston 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithm 
+ |Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
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